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proves ~ 
challenging 


‘Local coordinator aims 


to educate community 
By MARY HARRINGTON 
Observer Features Editor 


Residents of Hav- © 
erhill and commu> ~ 
nities heading 
northeasterly from 
Lawrence have had 
their heads stuck in 

the sand concern- 
ing the effects of - 
HIV and AIDS | 

ithin thei 


Haverhill’s new 
_ Health Department HIV/AIDS coor- 
dinator. 
“They didn’t care to see it,” William 


eau said. “They didn’t want to 


_ knowaboutit. And they didn’t want to 
~ deal with it.” 

Comeau has held the part-time po- 
sition since October 1992, allowing 
him to discover a few of the area’s 

_ shortcomings regarding HIV/AIDS. 

-. Awareness: Infected individuals, 
referred to as consumers, that Comeau 
has met through his new position have 
confided they don’t know how they 
contracted the virus. They are unable 


to identify what went wrong, he said. _ 


They also expressed their incredu- 


lity saying, “I never thought thiswould _ 


happen to me.” 
Preventing the spread of HIV/ 


AIDS requires education, and the 
people of Haverhill have had none, 
Comeau said. People were running 
around blindly and couldn’t protect 
themselves because they didn’t know 
how. oe 

“Education and awareness are the 
_ greatest safeguards ... to actively know 


_ what you are doing and how to doit,” — 


_ he said. “No one is above getting the 
_ Comeau quickly established s 


_ port groups through the Strongest Link 


program of Topsfield for the area’s 


HIV/AIDS consumers and their 


_ caregivers. Not only confidential, the 
groups are largely anonymous, and 
counselled by master’s degree level 
_ volunteers. Maddy St. Amand of Stron- 
gest Link has been successful in acquir- 
ing highly-skilled and qualified people 
to run the support groups, he said. 
Criteria: To prevent intrusion on 
_ another person’s soberness, participants 


must be clean and sober with no other 


omplicating problems. The well-or- 
ganized groups require registration via 


telephone. Once the information is — 


processed, the group member is in- 


(continued on page 6) 


CBI move causes split 


Haverhill /Lawrence factions fight for program 


By ERIC LUNDIN 
Observer Editor 


The future site of NECC’s Center for Busi- 
ness and Industry (CBI) recently unfolded 
into a political tug of war between Haverhill 
and Lawrence, as state legislators lobby for 
control and tensions mount. 

Named asa national supplier training cen- 
ter for a consortium of seven major corpora- 
tions, CBI finds itself forced to expand. The 
increased demand and workload for the cen- 
ter has the administration looking for a new 
home, and area legislators trying to make sure 
its new home is in their city. 

“CBI is desperate for space,” said Sandy 
Roberts, CBI career and training specialist. 
“The numbers in our work force are grow- 
ing.” 

To meet the demand of CBI’s success, the 
center must expand. A new facility will need 
an estimated 40,000 square feet, said John R. 
Dimitry, NECC president 

Although the nursing program has already 
moved, Dimitry said the space has already 
been filled up. 

“This campus is growing, too,” he said. 

Cramped conditions: Space on the Havy- 
erhill campus would be very hard to acquire, 
he added. 

“I’m having a terrible time just trying to 
get one additional room in this building 
(Bentley Library). People want to cut my 
heart out. I’ve got librarians glaring at me 


) 


Too close for comfort 


See? a Soar re: 


D. Fraser photo 


OFFICE SPACE shrinks as the workload grows due to the current success of 
NECC’s Center for Business and Industry, located in the Bentley Library. 


every morning as I walk in and out.” 

“We serve the companies of the Merri- 
mack Valley, and would like a state of the art 
training center.” Roberts said. 

Promising: “There’s a very good chance 
we can get a lot of very good space in 


Lawrence,” Dimitry said. “We need a heck of 
a lot of space and Lawrence is loaded with 

available space.” 
Relocating the center in Lawrence has 
other added advantages, Dimitry said. 
(continued on page 5) 


Assault location questioned 


N.H. State Police say alleged abduction occurred off-campus 


By KERRY O’BRIEN 
Observer Editor 


According to a New Hampshire State Police 
report, the alleged abduction and rape of an 
NECC student on March 8 didn’t occur in 
the C-Building parking lot. 

From the perspective of the New Hamp- 
shire State Police, the crime took place on 
Old North Road in Danville, N.H. There it 
became a “forcible holding” against the 19- 
year-old Amesbury woman’s will. 

“This horrific crime affected all students 
and staff,” John R. Dimitry, NECC president 
said. “But there was absolutely nothing forc- 
ible or illegal that actually occurred in the 
NECC parking lot.” 

Denounced: The accused, Ronald J. 
Olivera, former NECC business administra- 
tion /accounting student from Brentwood, 
N.H., is incarcerated in the Rockingham 
County Jail on $10,000 bail. He was ar- 
raigned in Plaistow, N.H. District Court 
March 12 and charged with kidnapping and 
aggravated felonious sexual assault. 

He appeared in court without a lawyer. 
Gino Matozzi, head of Haverhill campus 
security, and Mary Wilson, assistant to the 
president, attended the arraignment. 

“The New Hampshire State Police have to 
prove there is sufficient evidence to the grand 
jury; then it will go to trial,” Wilson said. 
“And the state police do have evidence.” 

Olivera’s probable cause hearing, initially 
scheduled for March 25, was canceled. State 


police officer in charge of the investigation, 
Mark Armaganien of Troop A in Epping, 
couldn’t appear in court due to health prob- 
lems. The date for the hearing was extended 
to April 22, for which Olivera has been ap- 
pointed a public defender. The case will be 
heard by Judge Peter Hurd. 

Apprehension: Although a New Hamp- 
shire case, Haverhill police Capt. Leonard 
Barone said the state of Massachusetts also 


issued a warrant for Olivera’s arrest for kid- 
napping. 

“Even ifhe is freed, New Hampshire State 
Police can arrest him ona fugitive from justice 
charge ifhe doesn’t voluntarily come over the 
state line and refuses to respond to the Mas- 
sachusetts warrant.” 

As of April 15, the New Hampshire State 
Police do not plan to call any NECC student 

(continued on page 5) 


Today’s Infograph 


Aranking of 
states and the 
District of 
Columbia 
based on 10 
measures* of 
the condition of 
children. One 
equals best, 51 
worst. 


Gg 1-13 
GD 14 - 26 
== 27 -39 
GH 40 - 51 


*Rankings consider: Percent of low birth-weight babies, infant mortality rate, child death rate, 
percent of births to single teens, juvenile violent crime arrest rate, high school graduation 
rates, percent of teens not in school and not in work force, violent death rate, child poverty 


rate, percent of children in single-parent families 
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Haverhill and Lawrence officials’ current 
power struggle over the Center for Busi- 
ness and Industry (CBI) provides a per- 
fect example of governmental greed. 

Since the early 1980s, CBI has achieved 
escalating success for its modern training 
programs, serving such well-known com- 
panies as AT&T, General Electric and 
Digital Equipment Corporation. Its out- 
standing reputation in the corporate 
world led to its being named one ofseven 
national supplier training centers in the 
United States. 

This new responsibility, however, 
spawns a substantial dilemma: CBI pres- 
ently finds itself packed like a sardine in 
small offices of the Bentley Library. In- 
creasing its workload produces an immi- 
nent need to relocate. 

Growing: CBI is much too big for its 
training wheels now. It needs to ride 
alone. 

Area legislators, like circling Great 
White sharks in scent of fresh blood, 
realize the terrific potential for housing 


Observer Opinion 


Politicians fight 
unnecessary war 


Battle for CBI fueled by covetous motives 


Observer Editorials 


CBI in their district. CBI will attract 
thousands of company representatives to 
the area, delivering an economic boon 
for the city harboring the site. These 
travelers will pour money into the city by 
shopping, eating and sleeping there. 

Politicians now coddle NECC by of- 
fering money, space and vacant build- 
ings. Although the overwhelming re- 
sponse of support is commendable, the 
motives are not. Legislators should stop 
dreaming dollar signs and support CBI 
for its commitment to excellence through 
education and training. 

It’s time to shed the “my town is 
better than their town” attitude preva- 
lent in this campaign. The two cities 
must realize wherever the center ends up, 
it will benefit the entire region. 


If legislators concentrate on what’s 
good for CBI and not what’s good to get 
re-elected, everyone will profit. 


State should cover 
maintenance costs 


With the amount of money NECC stu- 
dents shell out each year, they should be 
able to expect equipment that works, 
desks that don’t wobble and sound build- 
ings. Unfortunately, this is not the case. 
_ Any student who takes a class in C- 
Building can see the torn drapes, the 
broken desks and cracked windows ap- 
parently too expensive to replace. 

Not large enough: Students and staff 
deserve better than this. State budget 
allocations for maintenance should be 
large enough to at least cover the basic 
needs of the school. 


The budget allocations have been re- 
duced over the last five years, contribut- 
ing to the shoddy, unprofessional ap- 
pearance of some areas of the college. 
Once again, it looks as. though the stu- 
dents may end up paying more fees in 
order to remedy a situation that for the 
most part, should not exist. 

Common sense dictates that a state 
school should at least have the right 
equipment, and be able to maintain and 
repair things that need it. Ifthe money is 
not there for this to occur, something is 
definitely wrong with the system. 


School violence must stop 


The recent rash of violence in schools 
provides a startling wake up call for all 
Massachusetts residents. In today’s soci- 
ety, no one is immune to violent crime. 

Now, more than ever, the security and 
safety of school children should be given 
top priority on the agendas of everyone 
connected with education. 

Even NECC has been affected by the 
epidemic of violence, and the trend does 
not seem to be slowing down. It cannot 
be ignored and just wished away. A con- 


certed effort on the part of all Massachu- 
setts’ schools must be made to ensure 
that the violence does not get more out 
of control than it already is. 

Stricter security measures, more lati- 
tude for school administrators to deal 
with violent or potentially violent kids, 
and less of a head-in-the-sand attitude 
toward the violence are needed to quell 
the fire. 

There is no time to waste. Let’s get to 
work and solve this problem now. 
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Earth Day groupies 
return to wild ’60s 


Environmentalists use guilt to sway public 


By PAUL ROBERTS 
Observer Opinion Editor 


Get out your pot-pipes and tie-dye clothes, 
because it’s Earth Day once again, the one 
day set aside every year for today’s hippy 
generation to try to relive Woodstock. 

Unlike when their president was a youth, 
today’s hippies don’t have a war to protest. 
This forces them into attacking capitalism 
and the American way of life the only other 
way they know how: by scaring people into 
believing the American way of life is leading 
up on a fast-track toward an environmental 
Armageddon. 

Environmentalist Stephen Schneider, a 
proponent of the theory that chlorofluoro- 
carbons are depleting the ozone, sums up the 
environmental movement this way in Trash- 
ing the Planet by Dixie Lee Ray: “We (envi- 
ronmentalists) have to offer up scary sce- 
narios, make simplified dramatic statements, 
and make little mention ofany doubts we may 
have. Each of us had to decide what the right 
balance is between being effective and being 
honest.” 

Don’t worry: Before anyone starts worry- 
ing about what these alarmists are forecast- 
ing, they should realize a few things about the 
environment and the environmentalist. 

The most important thing people should 
know about the environmental movement is 
it’s all a lie. Its theories are either based on 
half-truths and incomplete data, or they just 
ignore the truth all together. 

And the truth is, people have more to fear 
from nature than they do from man. Today 
the air and water is getting cleaner, not dirtier. 
Nature is responsible for the extinction of 
more animal species than man is. Volcanoes 
release more ozone depleting chemicals than 
those created by man. And Third World 
countries are a greater threat to the ecology 
than the West. 

Strictly political: With all this being true, 
many ask why the environmentalists claim 
otherwise. The answer is two-fold. Some 
environmental groups, like the Audubon 
Society and the Sierra Club, really do care 
about the environment, but are a little ob- 
sessed. Other groups like Greenpeace, Earth 
First and the Public Interest Research Group 
(PIRG) are anti-progress, anti-technology and 
anti-capitalism. 

The group, Ecotage, an offshoot of Earth 
First, said in Trashing the Planet, “We must 
make this an insecure and uninhabitable place 
for capitalists and their projects.” 

Helen Caldicott, speaking for the Union 
of Concerned Scientists in Trashing the Planet, 
shows the environmental movement isn’t 
about science, it’s about politics. 

“Capitalism is destroying the earth,” she 
said. “Cuba is a wonderful country. What 
Castro’s done is superb.” 

Ifenvironmentalists want to move to Cuba, 
let’s charter them a flight — unless a boat 
would be safer for the environment. 

Ozone: Recently, these tree-huggers have 
been warning of a “hole” in the ozone layer 
discovered over Antarctica. If this hole was 
really, as they claim, the product of man- 


From the Right 


made industry and man-made chemicals, 
shouldn’t this hole be over a city like New 
York? But it isn’t. It’s over a desolate part of 
the world that is home not to industry but 
simply to nature itself. 

Besides its dubious location, there is an- 
other problem with this ozone theory. We 
have only been measuring ozone for a few 
decades, making it impossible to know for 
sure if there is any long-term damage. What 
we do know for sure is the “depletion” of the 
ozone is temporary. Each time a loss of ozone 
is discovered, within six months, ozone levels 
always return to normal. 

But something as trivial as the truth will 
not keep this crowd from crying, “the sky is 
falling.” 

Global warming: If, by chance, the Earth 
really is warming (a theory that defies the 
facts), the earth will adapt. The United 
Nation’s Intergovernmental Panel on Cli- 
mate Change estimates a planetary warming 
of 3.5 degrees would increase agricultural 
output in the former Soviet Union by 40 
percent and 20 percent in China. 

Oh no, more food. We can’t have that. 

This is further proof that the planet is not 
as fragile as these environmental terrorists 
would have people believe. 

In one of the many environmental hand- 
books, 1001 Ways to Save the Planet by 
Bernadette Vallely, the absurdity of the envi- 
ronmental movement is put into print. 

Vallely’s book (half the proceeds of which 
go to something called the Women’s Envi- 
ronmental Network) says that if you care 
about the environment, you will change your 
whole life-style. 

In the backyard, the book suggests people 
set up a barrel for catching rain, in order to 
recycle it. Make room for bats, praying man- 
tes, birds and bees. Build a pond, a compost 
heap and, of course, grow your own food. 
And no backyard is complete without a spe- 
cial area set aside for nothing but wildlife. In 
other words, we are all supposed to live like 
Michael Jackson 

Animal rights: The environmental move- 
ment is closely tied to the animal rights radi- 
cals. They value animals more than people. 
Valley’s book rejects animal testing to find a 
cure for cancer, and it tells people to watch 
human circuses, instead of animals because 
it’s “degrading for animals to perform for our 
amusement.” Butit’s OK to humiliate people? 

This book suggests boycotting a certain 
fish company because it supposedly killed a 
pilot whale. And of course, we must boycott 
yellow fin tuna because they congregate un- 
der the revered dolphin. A suggestion: let’s 
stop cating tuna and just eat the dolphin. 

Another suggestion is giving 5 percent of 
your income to a worthy cause. What are we, 
Mormons? 

The next time these flower-children 
wannabees come up with some new dooms- 
day scenario, all people have to do is quote 
from the Woodstock alumni and tell them, 
“We won’t get fooled again.” 
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Fear basis for gay ban in military 


Issue dropped; controversy to end only if firm decision finally reached 


By TIM JOHNSTON 
Observer Opinion Editor 


) tea Clinton has effectively dodged 
the issue of allowing gays in the mili- 
tary by practically ignoring it to the 

point where it has disappeared. The issue is a 
thorny one among the general public and 
even thornier among the military brass and 
high-ranking government officials. No one is 
going to be fooled into thinking the problem 
is solved until it actually is. 

Granted, Clinton has the tough job of 
balancing his campaign promises to gay spe- 
cial-interest groups with an effort to keep his 
credibility within his party, but he must take 
a stand on this issue and end the controversy 
by making the only logical decision allowing 
gays in the military, once and for all. 

Itis the only logical decision for the simple 
fact that all of the arguments against allowing 
gays in the military have been used before and 
have been proven wrong every time. 

Those against allowing gays in the military 
often cite the argument that by allowing gays 
in the military, the idealistic vision of an 
autonomous fighting machine is undermined. 
The model of the perfect fighting machine, 
first constructed by Plato and still subscribed 
to today by many heads of the U.S. fighting 
forces, consists of a few good, isolated men, 
fighting side by side as blood brothers with no 
outside societal problems to upset the mix. 

Phobic philosophy: Tensions between 
homosexuals and heterosexuals is considered 
a societal problem by many which, when 
introduced to the military, will cause major 
problems between soldiers that cannot be 
tolerated in an efficient army. The problem 
with this argument is that this perfect model 
of a war machine never included women. In 
fact, Plato cautioned against the use of women 


Should gays be allowed to serve in milrttary? 
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Observer Column 


in the military for the simple fact that they 
would create problems that while common in 
society, did not need to be present in a 
barracks. 

If one wants to use the Platonic argument 
to keep gays out of the military, one would 
have to discount the role that women have 
played in the military in recent years. Many 
women have played an important role in the 
U.S. defense corps, and many have worked 
their way up the ranks and have proven them- 
selves in combat. Face it, Plato, although a 
pretty smart guy, was wrong on this one. 


H L 


L 


Prejudicial parallel: Opponents also use 
the argument that they are putting their own 
lives and those of the soldiers fighting along- 
side them in jeopardy because of the awful 
prejudices involved between gay and straight 
people. They feel that because a soldier is gay, 
another soldier in the heat of battle may not 
cover the gay soldier or vice versa. 

That could happen. That probably did 
happen when the forces integrated blacks and 
whites. That was an argument against allow- 
ing blacks to fight in the same troops as 
whites. Most people will probably agree that 
today, racial incidents of that magnitude do 
not occur with any frequency. It has taken 
over 30 years, but most Americans finally 


realize how ridiculous it was to deny black 
citizens the opportunity to defend their coun- 
try with dignity. It should not have to take 
another 30 years to make most Americans 
realize that gay citizens shouldalso be granted 
that right. 

Perhaps the argument used that is the 
most ludicrous is the one that states that gay 
men would not make good soldiers because 
they lack the ferocity or masculinity needed to 
become a good soldier. Sadly, some Ameri- 
cans still think that way. They fail to under- 
stand that gays have and always will be in the 
military regardless of whether itis legal or not. 
Some decorated and brave war heroes also 
wear the badge of homosexuality. 

Scared stralght: The truth is that the only 
reason most of the people against the inclu- 
sion of gays in the military to feel this way is 
that they are afraid. They try and find nice 
sounding ways of rationalizing their position, 
but ultimately they are afraid. 

They are afraid of gays because they are 
different. They are afraid of gays because they 
can’t see their gayness and they can’t auto- 
matically direct their hatred at them, like they 
could with blacks, Japanese-Americans or 
women. They are afraid they might have to 
(God forbid) get to know them before pass- 
ing judgement on their character, fighting 
ability and aptitude for the job of soldiering. 

Gays are one of the last minorities in this 
country who can still legally discriminated 
against and that has to change. If the Ameri- 
can people and the president want the human 
rights of every American to be upheld, they 
should continue to press this issue until it is 
resolved correctly. 

Gays are Americans, too, and should be 
granted the rights all other Americans are 
supposed to be afforded. It is anti-American, 
unfair and illogical to think otherwise. 


Naoml Bergstrom, liberal arts 

“No, I don’t think so. When you’re 
trapped on a submarine for a long 
period of time, who wants people 
ogling you? It’s not that they can’t 
control themselves, it’s that it’s very 
uncomfortable for heterosexuals.” 


Hollie Cullen, liberal arts 

“It’s nobody’s business what het- 
erosexuals or homosexuals do. The 
government and everybody do not 
have the right to impose those kinds 
of restrictions. It’s supposed to be a 
free country.” 


Edward Crespo, political science 
“T don’t think they should be asked 
what sexual preference they are. As 
long as they follow the rules like 
everyone else, they should be al- 
lowed to defend our country.” 


Evelyn Anderson, general studies 
“Personally, I’m a Christian, so I 
don’t agree with gay activity. As far 
as being allowed in the military, I 
think they have the right to fight for 
their country like everyone else.” 


Danlel Rajczyk, liberal arts 

“I think they should because it 
doesn’t matter what preference they 
are. They wouldn’t cause any real 
disruptions in the armed forces.” 


D. Fraser photos 


Senate member looks for student input 


To the editor: 

It has been my experience as a student 
senator that the NECC student body sees the 
student senate as being little more than a 
group of 15 students whose sole responsibil- 
ity is to appropriate funding to clubs and to 
other on-campus organizations. 

Itis true that this is our most recognizable 
responsibility, but in my opinion its impor- 
tance is rivaled by another responsibility, which 
is to “make written policy recommendations 
to the president of the college (Article III, 
sec. A of the SGA Constitution).” 

By existing as nothing more than the 
guardian of the student senate activity fund 
(the fund from which all NECC clubs are 
funded), the student senate cannot live up to 
its full potential as a legislative body whose 
duty it is to represent the diverse needs and 
interests of its multifaceted constituency. 

All NECC day division students are our 


Observer Letters 


constituents, not just those who are active in 
a club. For those of you who do not partici- 
pate in a club or other student activity, the 
senate is probably oflittle interest to you since 
the protection of your interests is not depen- 
dent upon where and how the student activity 
fund is allocated. This is where you, as a 
student and constituent, enter in. 

As with any representative democracy, itis 
the right of each individual constituent to be 
heard by his/her elected representative. If 
you know ofa matter that should be brought 
to the attention of the student senate con- 
cerning a policy of the college, or any other 
student-oriented matter, it is your right as my 
constituent to be heard. And by acting upon 
your right to be heard, you can make it 
possible for us, as your elected representa- 


tives, to fulfill our duty to the student body as 
a whole. 

If you have a matter you wish to bring 
before the student senate, you may contact 
me at ext. 2632. You may also stop in at the 
senate office (F-137) during my office hours 
after 3:15 p.m. on any school day except 
Wednesday, or contact me through inter- 
campus mail. Any such letters should be 
addressed to the student senate c/o Mark 


Foynes. 

It should also be mentioned that the stu- 
dent senate meets every Wednesday in the 
student center theater at 3:15 p.m. except on 
the last Wednesday of each month, when we 
meetat the Lawrence campus. These are open 
meetings and all are invited to attend. 


Mark Foynes, 
student senate vice president 
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Unsolvable 
conflict? 


U.S. interference may 


worsen Balkan problem 


By TIM JOHNSTON 
Observer Opinion Editor 


The demise of Yugoslavia, whatever its cause was, has un- 
leashed ethnic strife, violence and a hatred perhaps not seen 
since the slaughter of the Jews during World War II. 

Some say the reason for the collapse and the subsequent 
war can be attributed to the long-standing hatreds and ethnic 
unrest which has been present in the Balkan states for decades 
before the outbreak. Others say it was the fault of the 
international community, including the United Nations, for 
failing to step in soon enough and stop the bubbling violence 
from reaching the boiling point. 

Regardless of the reasons, the situation in Bosnia and 
Herzegovina has reached proportions which the other coun- 
tries of the world have become unable to ignore. Charges of 
war crimes fly with the frequency of Bosnian deaths and 
“ethnic cleansing.” The massacre of Bosnian Muslims is said 
to be occurring much in the same vein as the Nazi butcheries 
of the past. This is not to play down, however, the accusations 
that Croat and Muslim paramilitary forces have committed 
brutal, atrocious crimes against civilians as well. 

Casualties of war: In mid-1991, the fighting started as a 
ten-day war between Slovenian forces and the Yugoslav 
People’s Army made up of mostly Serbs. Since then it has 
traveled to Croatia and Bosnia and Herzegovina, where 
thousands of people have been killed and millions have been 
forced to leave their homes. 

The United States and other U.N. countries, while unpre- 
pared to deal with the crisis when it first occurred, are now in 
the midst of trying to quell the violence and establish action 
designed to bring peace to the Balkan states. 

Since 1991, the U.N. Security Council has urged cease- 
fires, imposed sanctions, created a United Nations Protection 
Force and has begun to enforce “no-fly zones” over the war- 
torn countries. But most leading members of the interna- 
tional community are in agreement that much of the aid has 
been too little, too late and will be unable to bring the war to 
a peaceful conclusion. 

__. International mediators, Cyrus R. Vance and Lord Owen 
have the dubious responsibility of trying to find an answer to 


The West doestt ead to 
id the arts ema 


Bosilians. 
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an increasingly complex problem. They proposed a scenario 
in which new boundaries were proposed in which the ethnic 
factions would be separated from one another and moved 
around. Not surprisingly, this idea was never taken seriously 
by either of the major players. 

What to do with the warring factions and how to stop them 
from killing one another is a difficult problem with many 
options and loopholes. The United States has been watching 
from the sidelines as Western European countries have tried 
unsuccessfully to put an end to the war. 

U.S. Involvement: The United States has recently looked 
atits options and become more involved in the fray, providing 
humanitarian relief in the form of food drops to some of the 
more devastated areas. Also, in the past week, the enforce- 
ment of the “no-fly zones” has been undertaken with mixed 
reviews. The United States is hesitant at the thought of using 
its military force in a sort of Desert Storm scenario, however. 

Anall out U.S. and international military strike on the area 
runs the risk of involving other countries near the war site and 
bringing them into the middle of a war which they have so far 
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been able to avoid. The effects of that could be more far- 
reaching than some experts wish to imagine. 

Limited humanitarian aid has obviously not been a huge 
success, though as most reports have indicated, the majority 
of the food and supplies dropped have not reached the hands 
of those who truly need them. 

Most experts agree that until the leaders Slobodan Milosevic 
(Serb) and Franjo Tudjman (Croat) find a way to settle their 
differences amongst themselves, there is little that U.S. or 
international forces can do without making the problems 
worse. 

What then?: Even after the war ends, major problems will 
persist for the war-torn countries from an economic point of 
view. The longer the war goes on, the worse the economy is 
going to get. One can predict that cooperation is eventually 
going to be necessary among all of the warring factions, if only 
for their own survival. 

One has to remember that Yugoslavia is coming off a ride 
similar to the one the U.S.S.R. has experienced, and it is sure 
to encounter the same terrible economic conditions. 

Until the regional hatred finally is contained or left to fizzle 
out, there doesn’t seem to be any real plan of action that will 
help. 


Legalizing drugs big mistake, reader says 


To the editor: 

This is a letter in response to the article in 
April 7th’s Observer. The article was “America 
Must End Unwinnable War,” written by Tim 
Johnston. The thing that I got from this 
article was that we should legalize drugs just 
so the government can get some of the money 
that the dealers are getting. 

One of the statements he made was, “First 
of all, putting someone behind bars for 50 
years Costs the taxpayers money — money they 
do not have. Secondly, it is not stopping the 
next 18-year-old from taking this kid’s place 
in the drug hierarchy when he is gone.” 

Not hopeless: First of all, no putting one 
kid behind bars is going to stop the next kid 
from taking his place. Probably nothing will. 
But at least it will probably save his life. Ifyou 
think that saving a few bucks is more impor- 
tant than saving a life, then you need to have 
your priorities checked. In this world, there 
will always be someone to take their place. 


Observer Letters 


Then he says that “... one sees the prob- 
lems this so-called solution creates. The over- 
crowding of prisons and the increased power 
of those who occupy higher management 
positions of the drug trade are just two very 
big difficulties that accompany this way of 
thinking.” 

The overcrowding of prisons is not caused 
by drugs. It is caused by greed, selfishness and 
those who are always in need of power. There 
will always be overcrowding in jails, so long as 
we choose not to control our lives. 

Another one of his statements was “The 
drug war in this country is a losing one.” 

So long as we are able to save one life, the 
drug war is not a losing battle. 

Capital: Johnston then talks about how 
the government legalized the lottery and off- 
track betting and now the government makes 


Senate urges students 
to use common sense 


Encourage awareness as measure of protection 


To NECC students: 

Whether the alleged incidents of sexual 
harassment and abduction of a NECC stu- 
dent can be substantiated or not, the student 
senate feels the need to address the issue. 

First, the student senate condemns such 
behavior because it is in a direct conflict with 
the college’s primary objective, which is to 
provide the equal opportunity for an educa- 
tion toall students regardless of race, religion, 
gender, or sexual orientation. 

Second, we strongly support President 
John Dimitry’s attempts to keep the college 
community accurately informed on the most 
recent matter and increasing campus security. 


Finally, we recommend that we as mem- 
bers of the college community take the recent 
incidents seriously and act accordingly. NECC 
is looking into different measures to prevent 
the reoccurrence of similar incidents, but one 
must remember that the last line of defense is 
one’s own intelligence and one’s own ability 
to assess the situation. 

Difficult as it may be, we must realize we 
are all potential victims — male and female 
alike; it is only upon this realization that we as 
individuals and as a community may begin to 
take action against this increasingly violent 
world in which we live. 

The student senate 


the money. Then he says, “When the gang- 
sters were making their money from drugs, 
the government declared war on drugs, spent 
billions to combat trafficking, smuggling, 
manufacturing and using of the stuff. Now 
the gangsters make the money. Now the 
gangsters make a lot of money, and gangsters 
with a lot of money are the root of the 
problem.” 

Gangsters with a lot of money are not the 
problem. These so-called gangsters do not 
twist our arms to take drugs. We are the 
problem, and it is up to us to change. 

Even the overall health of American soci- 
ety depends on the legalization of drugs,” he 
writes. 

How can something that takes lives be 
good for American society? 

He says, “If all narcotics are made legal, 
the government could see to the manufactur- 
ing of all of the drugs to be distributed. The 
quality and doses could therefore be regu- 


lated and save the lives of many who would 
normally buy relatively unsafe, even lethal 
drugs on the street.” 

Uphill battle: Regulating the potency of 
any drug is not going to keep people from 
dying of an overdose. People who want to do 
drugs will always go to the person who has the 
most potent drug. Drug dealers will always 
make their drug more potent and cheaper 
than the government. You will never keep 
dealers from making money and selling drugs. 

Johnston says, “Itis only common sense.” 

Is it common sense to legalize something 
that is already taking so many lives? Don’t you 
think it’s about time to learn from our mis- 
takes. We have alcohol and look atall the lives 
it takes. Since it has become legal, the number 
of lives lost are staggering. Do we need some- 
thing else to take the lives of the ones we love? 

I hope we never feel like making money is 
more important than human lives. 

Dennis M. Hamel 
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Best wishes 
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ALICE COLE, secretary, division of 
Instructional development, retires 
after many years of service to the 
college. Numerous colleagues and 
friends dropped by to say goodbye. 
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or staff member to the hearing or before the 
grand jury, according to a notice sent to 
Wilson from the police. 

Under a court order, Olivera is prohibited 
from contact with anyone who may poten- 
tially testify concerning the offense. To do so 
would be a violation of his probation, landing 
him back in jail. 

No persuading: “To prevent any influ- 
ence, this includes students and staff,” Dimitry 
said. 

Norman Landry, dean of student affairs, 
said Olivera was immediately banned from 
the campus. 

“The discretion was to bar him as he 
possesses danger to others,” Landry said. 
“He places an undue burden of threats and 
perpetration to the entire campus.” 

Results: In other campus matters, three 
weeks after the original complaint, Landry 
took action against Luis Fernandez, accused 
of harassing two lesbian students. 

Ina letter to Steph Intrasirathavong, who 
filed formal charges against Fernandez, Landry 
disclosed that the punishment sanctioned was 
behavioral probation. According to the let- 
ter, if proven that Fernandez expresses any 
further form of negative behavior on campus, 
he’ll be forced to leave. 


Justice 


“By federal law, something 
had to be done,” Steph 
Intrasirathavong said. “Pm 
just glad that the punishment 
was stiff enough and not too 
lenient.” 


Intrasirathavong said at first she was ner- 
vous of retaliation efforts, but she is now glad 
she spoke up. 

“By federal law, something had to be 
done,” she said. “I’m just glad that the pun- 
ishment was stiff enough and not too lenient. 
You have to know you’re walking on that line 
because school is the last place for hate.” 

Landry said he tries to keep both parties 
informed on the action in these cases, but 
refused to comment on the method of pun- 
ishment because he said it was a private mat- 
ter. 


Financial Services 


We are an international company expanding in Massachusetts and 
Southern New Hampshire. 


CAREER OPEN HOUSE OR 
OPPORTUNITY 


Tuesday Evenings at 7:15 p.m. Call for directions, 1-SO8-462-0575 


Immediate opportunities in Management and Sales 
Qualify to open your own Regional Office 


WE OFFER OPPORTUNITY 


* To be your own boss. 
¢ To grow with a leading company. 
* To build with a leading company. 


Full-time and parttime available 


If unable to attend, send resume to: 33 Main St., Suite 203, Salisbury, MA 01952 
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Lawrence, as a “distressed city,” is eligible for 
certain grants from the state government that 
may not be available to Haverhill. Also, the 
construction of a new building on the Haver- 
hill campus would take an estimated four to 
five years and require the governor’s ap- 
proval. A site in Lawrence would be bought 
or like the former Prudential building, home 
of NECC/Lawrence, donated. 

“When it comes to building a building or 
a parking garage, the commonwealth is prob- 
ably the slowest known organism when it 
comes to getting it done,” Dimitry said. 
“And anyone who thinks I can shoehorn in 
40,000 feet into this campus, I’m telling you 
it can only be done with bayonets.” 

Show of solidarity: At a Lawrence City 
Council meeting recently, Lawrence officials 
presented Dimitry with a resolution as a show 
of support to CBI’s prospective relocation to 
their city. 

“Hopefully, your choice will remain 
Lawrence is number one,” said the council’s 
chairman, George Miller. 

Lawrence Mayor Kevin Sullivan echoed 
Miller’s sentiments. 

“(CBI) is very important to the city of 
Lawrence,” he said. “I know we’ll be able to 
deliver the resources to make this a reality.” 

Reglonal conflict: At the meeting, repre- 
sentatives and senators also voiced their sup- 
port of the relocation and urged the region to 
halt the territorial ground war that has erupted. 

“If we get into this Lawrence and Haver- 
hill tiff... it tears the community apart,” said 
Rep. Kevin P. Blanchette, D-Lawrence. “Let’s 
get off this kick of Lawrence vs. Haverhill.” 

Haverhill legislators deny any destructive 
motive for blocking CBI’s departure from 
their jurisdiction and defended comments 
recently made in the press. 

Kyle Sullivan, director of communication 
for Sen. James Jajuga, D-Methuen, said, “He 
(Jajuga) didn’t mean to spurn Lawrence in 
any way. It’s a competition because both 
people want this center. I wouldn’t call it a 
war.” 

Bound by geography: “We’re not trying 
to knock Lawrence in any way,” said Rep. 
Brian Dempsey, D-Haverhill. “We’re just 
trying to do what’s right for Haverhill.” 

Dimitry, however, sees a need for CBI to 
operate from both campuses for the program 
to be completely successful. 

“This is the biggest breakthrough this 
college has ever had, and this is why there is 
so much excitement,” he said. “Who’s going 
to get the center? My answer is this thing is so 
damn big, we need both Haverhill and 
Lawrence.” 

Dimitry said this proposal may make 
Lawrence officials unhappy, but he urged 


them not to be greedy. 

Twin peaks: “You must be at both cam- 
puses,” he said. “You can’t cut yourself off 
from the accumulated brainpower in Haver- 
hill.” 

“By splitting it up, you’ll be hurting the 
center,” Kyle Sullivan said. “It would dilute 
the true effect of it.” 

Dempsey contends the reason for Dimitry’s 
decision to house CBI on both campuses was 
a direct result of the district’s legislators voic- 
ing their concerns over the move. 

“Had we not spoken out, (a two-campus 
proposal) may have not been the case,” he 
said. 

Lawrence supporters insist the CBI move 
will strengthen NECC/Lawrence and that 
what the commonwealth needs is a balanced 
distribution of power between the campuses. 

Concentration: “Having two strong hubs 
is going to make NECC stand out in the 
state,” said Rep. Gary M. Coon, R-Andover. 

Haverhill officials still argue their commu- 
nity is the best place to house the center. 

“Lawrence is just an extension of the 
Haverhill campus,” Kyle Sullivan said. “For 
travelers, Haverhill is more accessible with 
more hotels.” 

Haverhill now has an opportunity to sub- 
mit its own proposal to bid for the CBI 
project to remain in its city, Dempsey said. 

“There are vacant buildings in Haverhill, 
too,” he said. “Maybe we could negotiate a 
deal where a building was donated.” 

He is not sure at this time when a proposal 
will be submitted. 

Chosen: The Consortium for Supplier 
Training, made up of such corporations as 
Digital Equipment, Eastman Kodak, 
Motorola, SEMATECH, Texaco, Texas In- 
struments and Xerox, will choose seven com- 
munity colleges to act as training centers. 
This vision produces educated suppliers that 
meet the industry’s current needs, the 
consortium’s March 1993 newsletter states. 

NECC, along with Dallas County Com- 
munity College of Dallas, Texas and Mesa 
Community College of Mesa, Ariz. have of- 
ficially been named sites. Four others have yet 
to be determined. 

“These corporations are saying, “We are 
now banding together ona national basis and 
we are going to contract out with just seven 
community colleges nationwide to re-edu- 
cate the employees of our suppliers,” Dim- 
itry said. 

The proposal will be decided by the Divi- 
sion of Capital Planning and Operations. The 
governor will also have a vote on the issue, 
Kyle Sullivan said. 

“Basically, CBI will be where the governor 
wants it,” he said. 


CBI serves many local firms 


The Center for Business and Industry has 
supplied the following companies and orga- 
nizations with on-site, customized training: 


Adams Russell Co. Inc. 
Addison-Wesley Corp. 

Alliance Technologies Corp. 

AGFA, Compugraphic Division 
Amicon Inc. 

Apollo Hewett-Packard 

AT&T 

A. W. Chesterton — 4 Mass. plants 
Becton Dickinson 

Bixby International 

Bull Worldwide Information Systems 
Colombo, Inc. 

CTI Cyrogenics 

Davidson Instrument Panel Divison/Textron 
Diagnostic Instrument Corporation 
Digital Equipment Corporation 
Dynamics Research Corporation 
General Electric Aircraft Engines— Lynn plant 
GE Aircraft Engines — Rutland, Vt. 

GE Aircraft Engines — Cincinnati, Ohio 
GE Industrial and Power Systems 
Genus, Inc. 

Gillette 

Gould Shawmut 

City of Haverhill 

Hale Hospital 

Hewlett Packard 

IMI 

International Revenue Service 
Intercontinental Transport Services, Inc. 
Johnson and Johnson Associates, Inc. 


KPI Inc. 

Kryptonite Corp. 

Lawrence Pumps, Inc. 

M/A-COM Adams Russell 

MAST Industries 

Medig Imaging Systems, Inc. 
Memotec, Inc. 

Merrimack Valley Elder Services 
Town of Methuen 

Modicon 

Middleton Aerospace Corporation 
National Parks Service 

New England Electric Service Companies 
New England Telephone 

New Hampshire Technical College 
New Hampshire Yankee 

Ogden Martin 

P & T Container Service, Inc. 
Pentucket Medical Associates 
Plastek Corp. 

Ray Proof Absorber Products 
Salem Screen Printers 

Sheldahl Corporation 

Teledyne Electro Mechanisms 
Textron Defense Systems 

Tyco North American 

United Foam Plastics 

U. S. Customs Service — Boston 

U. S. Customs Service — Houston, Texas 
U. S. Customs Service — Washington, DC 
U. S. Navy/TRICCSMA 

Varian Ion Implant Systems 
VICOR Corporation 

Wang Laboratories, Inc. 

YWCA of Greater Lawrence 
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formed of the meeting place, and the location 
is not disclosed to non-participants. 

The search for donated meeting space has 
been problematic, Comeau said. The two 
groups meet at the same time, requiring two 
private rooms, a wheelchair ramp, restrooms 
and easy access from the highway. It is impor- 
tant not to shuffle group members around, 
and finding available space with an unlimited 
time allowance has proved difficult. 

“The people become part of the environ- 
ment,” he said. “The room becomes part of 
the whole climate of the actual meeting. 
People are notin the condition where it is easy 
for them to travel. It must be made as com- 
fortable and simple as possible.” 

The groups consist of lesbians, sex work- 
ers, gay and straight men, housewives, bi- 
sexuals, priests and johns, gathered for a 
common purpose, acommon good, Comeau 
said. 

It is important for the group to begin 
together, not rehashing old issues by allowing 
a new member to join after two or three 
meetings, he said. Topics include anger and 
resentment felt by group members, the “why 
me?” factor. 

Great strides: “Progressively working ina 
positive direction, the group reaches the next 
stage of understanding the situation: living 
with HIV day to day,” he said. 

The structure and strategy of the group 
prevents the rise of false hope. Specific issues 
are discussed that occur along the path of 
being infected, Comeau said. 

Caregivers also meet separately to discuss 
their problems dealing with the disease. 

“How can caregivers release their frustra- 
tion concerning the HIV positive individual 
who is so angry, so despondent, so negative, 
and driving them absolutely crazy, in front of 
the infected person?” Comeau asked. 

For various reasons, not all consumers 
have caregivers. The group can help them 
understand the value in sharing that informa- 
tion with a potential caregiver. It can also help 
the consumer realize any negative connota- 
tions by divulging their status, he said. 

There is no one on one counseling, 
Comeau said. The group hashes things out 
together. 

Teamwork: “It is important not being 
separated by lifestyle,” he said. “It enforces 
the fact that it is not a matter of what you did 
or how —it’s the simple fact that HIV exists.” 

While the consumer needs not identify 
himselfin any way, the group securely bonds. 
They become a means of support unto them- 
selves, Comeau said. 


Group members attend meetings for sev- 
eral months, or as long as they need, then 
leave for a while to digest things. They often 
go into the world to find new objectives, and 
recognize what has value in life, and what 
doesn’t, he said. 

“But some people will go kicking and 
fighting to the bitter end,” Comeau said. 
“They hate everyone in the world around 
them because this happened to them.” 

Affirmation: Support groups help induce 
a positive mental outlook, which controls the 
outcome of people’s lives in most terminal 
illnesses. And so it works with HIV, Comeau 
said. Not having stress and not feeling dispir- 
ited or isolated, affects how long and how 
well the consumer will live out the rest of his 
life. 

He understands some people prefer pri- 
vate encounters with a psychologist over group 
meetings. But one of the last things someone 
should do is stand alone, wondering what to 
do, he said. 

“There are many reasons to believe HIV 
will be with us for 40 years,” Comeau said. 

Providing a vaccine is discovered tomor- 
row, the residual effects the virus has on 
society will linger for years. While drugs to 
prolong life are available, none exist to cure 
the disease. 

“The need for services regarding HIV are 
long-standing,” Comeau said. “This is not a 
flash-in-the-pan issue.” 

Haverhill had a real need for a community 
of agencies to identify, educate and increase 
awareness. Although it has many different 
types of agencies dealing with HIV, the city as 
a whole dealt with it on a part-time basis only. 
Finding an HIV positive client was acciden- 
tal, he said. 

Resolutions: In November 1992, Comeau 
formed a consortium representing nearly 30 
agencies to plan for the future. The Consor- 
tium for Better Living with HIV Disease 
involves community agencies and individuals 
concerned with the problem. Its goal is to 
invoke a long-term plan for the area from 
Haverhill to the seacoast because it lacks 
established services dealing specifically with 
HIV. The consortium supplies condoms, 
educational material, brochures and needed 
services throughout the community. 

The demand for services is high, but lim- 
ited finances are not conducive to allow him 
free reign over what he’d like to see happen, 
he said. He hopes as the consortium develops, 
it will obtain funds to provide a full-time 
coordinator. 

Many duties performed by Comeau are 
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ASYMBOL of acceptance and support for individuals who've died from the AIDS 
virus, the AIDS quilt was displayed at NECC/Lawrence earlier this semester. 


not included in his job description, but are 
community needs he can fulfill. He gives 
courses in what he calls AIDS 101 as an in- 
service for a hospice or hospital upon request. 
The informative training program involves 
basic HIV education and caninclude condom 
application demonstration. 

Statistically, only full-blown AIDS cases 
must be reported, and Haverhill has had 21 
known cases to date. Comeau believes the 
actual number of cases is closer to 40. 

“Society is not such that it is able to show 
compassion or understanding for this epi- 
demic at this time in history,” he said. “People 
are in a true panic.” 

The method of reporting AIDS cases has 
gaps. It is the responsibility of each testing 
facility to report its findings. If a Haverhill 
resident seeks medical attention in Boston 
and the test reveals AIDS, the facility may or 
may not accurately report the consumer’s 
residence. Coupled with the fact that fearful 
consumers may give false or incomplete infor- 
mation, the numbers don’t always add up. 

“Within 10 years, very few people will not 
be affected by AIDS,” Comeau said. “People 
are going to be hard-pressed to not have 
known someone with HIV.” 

Money talks: With a tight city budget, 
soliciting donations is necessary. At a recent 
fund-raiser, a patron told Comeau he’d give 


Frightening disease 


“Society is not such that it is 
able to show compassion or 
understanding for this epi- 
demic at this time in history,” 
William Comeau said. 
“People ave in a true panic.” 


him a dollar at the end the night if he had any 
money left. 

Comeau wonders how long people have 
to witness what is going on before they stop 
denying the need for services. He asks the 
community how long it will be before they 
part with a dollar. 

That dollar can buy a cup of coffee today, 
but it might buy a whole lot of services in the 
future. It may be the only dollar a person 
donates, but it may be the investment of a 
lifetime, he said. 

For information regarding local support 
groups and free anonymous testing, or to 
volunteer to translate messages, call the AIDS 
Infoline at 374-2437, or Strongest Link at 
887-0090. 
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We like to get it right 


The NECC Observer will correct any mistakes on its pages. To report an error, contact 
the editor or adviser at 374-5849. Thanks for your support! 


OLYMPIC 
Pizza & Subs 


334 Jackson Street, Lawrence, 686-2112 


i2 Large Pizzas | 


Pepperoni With Three Toppings Each 
$1 3.95 +Tax 
2 litterBottle Soda add 89¢ 
Reusabale Coupon, 


2 Large 


Pizzas! 
14-95} 


Reusabale Coupon, One coupon per 


One coupon per customer 


12 Large Pizzas!2 Small Pizzas 


! With Three Toppings Each 


t $9.95 «12. 
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1 


if With Three Toppings 
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Plus 2 Greek Salads 
1 $18.95. 


Reusabale Coupon, 
One coupon per customer 


One coupon 


per customer 


i | Buy 2 Larget 


Pizzas 


Receive One Small 
Cheese Pizza 


I 
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i I 
| I 
1 FREE , 
if (reusable) 4 
| Present coupon at time | 
i of purchase. 
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There’s only one way to travel 


its The Rite Way! 


See us for the best packages and rates on 
Cruises * Day Trips » Packages 


Let the experts at Rite Way make your getaway pleasurable and effortless. Our 
years of experience assure you the finest in travel and hotel accommodations. 


Rite Way Travel 


“Let us make your dreams come true” 


& 


—. 


319 Merrimack St. 
Methuen, 682-3245 
In Massachusetts, 800-244-7570 


Mon. - Fri. 9 to9 
Sat. 10 to5 
Sun. closed 
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Campus groups help raise environmental awareness 


By DON TAHAN 
Assistant Arts Editor 


ome one, come all Thursday, April 
‘@ 22, to NECC’s celebration of Earth 

Day titled Building a Better Com- 
munity. 

It is a day filled with entertainment and 
information relating to global and commu- 
nity awareness, offering a chance to become 
environmentally active and learn important 
facts about the Earth. 

Building a Better Community is an ac- 
tion-packed day on campus filled with a vari- 
ety of music, comedy and information spon- 
sored by student activities, the student senate 
and the gallery. Students, family, and guests 
are welcome to attend and involve themselves 
in the activities. Day care will also be pro- 
vided. 

During the'entertainment, people can visit 
the information fair located close to the ac- 
tion. Local businesses and national organiza- 
tions will have booths set up displaying their 
views on Earth awareness. Internships and 
other career resources will also be offered to 
those interested. 

Contributors: Businesses attending include 
the Haverhill Literacy Club, Haverhill Boys 
and Girls Clubs, Dunkin’ Donuts, 
McDonalds, Mobil and many more. Organi- 
zations such as the Cousteau Society and 
MASSPIRG will also be present. 

“People will be able to discover opportu- 
nities to become involved in the community 
and the environment,” Bill Harold, campus 
events and gallery coordinator, said. “Whether 
they simply want to volunteer for environ- 
mental projects or are interested in a profes- 
sional career in the field, these workshops 
offer a nice network for people interested in 
helping the community.” 

“What we are trying to promote is a whole- 
world approach to Earth Day, as opposed to 
just environmental issues,” Arthur Signorelli, 
director of student activities, said. “The real 
problem with Earth Day in the last decade is 
just focusing on one topic ... the environ- 
ment. We want people to become aware of 
the community, local programs, animal/hu- 
man rights...to see the world as a whole.” 

Bright and early: 8 a.m. — Keep an eye out 
for lions, elephants, gorillas, parrots and other 
jungle animals that may cross your path. 
These creatures of the jungle will be handing 
out flyers listing the time and locations of the 
day’s events. The flyers will also explain how 
students are eligible to win prizes later in the 
day. 

10 a.m to 2 p.m. —The entertainment and 
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MIKE FINEGOLD, music club adviser, 
right, strikes an environmental chord. 
Melissa Everett, above, offers a stu- 
dent lecture April 22 at 7:30 p.m. 


information fairs will begin at 10 a.m. along 
the walkway between F- and C-Buildings. 
Kicking off the entertainment is comedian 
Bruce Teall, who will host and emcee the 
day’s events. 

Four separate performances are scheduled 
to run: The Moonbeams, an a capella singing 
group; Out of the Blue, a classic rock & roll 
band; Stull Point Dance Performance per- 
forming environmental pieces; and NECC’s 
Music and Chorale Club presenting a Cel- 
ebration of the Earth and the Seasons concert. 

When lunch time rolls around, stop by the 
cafeteria and order a rain forest lunch. Get- 
ting in the environmental mood, Corporate 
Chefs, Inc. is offering tropical chicken with 
bananas in a light curry sauce or a vegetarian 
burger filled with garden vegetables. Ifyou’re 
purchasing a hot beverage, bring your own 
mug and receive a five cent discount. A per- 
centage of your purchase will be donated to 
an environmental organization. 

A few chuckles: Following lunch, a game 
show will take place called We Can Make You 
Laugh. The game takes after the TV show 
where contestants are seated and taunted by 
a comedian who tries to make him or her 
laugh. If you laugh, you lose, but if you 
survive the designated time without laugh- 
ing, you win a prize, Prizes range from cash 
(amount unknown) to T-shirts and coffee 
mugs, all donated by local businesses. 

1:30 p.m. — Those who are interested in 
geology may want to join Bill Hamond on his 
Geology Jaunt tour around Haverhill’s 
Winnekenni Castle and Kenoza Lake. 
Hamond, a geology student will explain geo- 
logical formations and origins of the land- 
scape seen on the tour. 

In the case of inclement weather, the day’s 
activities will occur inside the cafeteria, Stu- 
dent Center lobby, and the C- Building lobby. 

3:30 p.m. — The cartoon movie Ferngully 
... The Last Rainforest will be shown in the 
Student Center Theater, F-Building. Parents 
are urged to bring their children along to 
watch. 

Child entertainment: “The reason we’re 
showing Ferngullyis to spread environmental 
awareness to children, and at the same time 
keep them interested,” Harold said. 

7:30 p.m. — Speaker Melissa Everett will 
lecture on “Bringing Your Social and Envi- 
ronmental Values to Life in Your Career” at 
in the library’s gallery conference room. All 
are welcome to attend. 

For more information, contact the stu- 
dent activities office, student senate, or the 
gallery office, all located on the first floor of 
the Student Center, F-Building. 
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Doing our 
part 
File photos 


EARTH DAY organizers 
hope to bring the planet’s 
plight to the attention of 
students by holding events 
that entertain and en- 
lighten. 

Comedian Bruce Teall, 
above, is scheduled to 
serve as master of cer- 
emonies for the April 22 
Earth Day celebration, 
‘Building a Better Commu- 
nity.’ 

The music club, left, will 
also perform environmen- 
tally-oriented pieces to 
honor the day’s events 
sponsored by student ac- 
tivities, the student sen- 
ate, and the gallery. 
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Maintenance " 
needs deferred 


NECC administration concerned 
over funding to improve campuses 


By MARYRITA MALLOY 
Observer Campus News Editor 


The administration is considering a long- 
range equipmentand maintenance plan total- 
ing $2.5 million over the next five years. 

This decision is being proposed by the 
NECC management team, consisting of 
Norman J. Landry, dean of student affairs, 
Robert E. McDonald, dean of academic af- 
fairs and Joseph H. Brown, dean of adminis- 
trative services. 

According to the management team, the 
Haverhill campus was constructed in the 1970s 
and most of the existing equipment on cam- 
pus was purchased in conjunction with the 
original construction. This equipment is now 
worn and needs to be replaced, and a plan 
needs to be designed over the next five years 
to remedy this problem. 

important financlal matter: The man- 
agement team has one major maintenance 
issue which includes continued renovation of 
the Lawrence campus facility to include space 
for dental, radiological, respiratory and gen- 
eral science labs, and related equipment. This 
upgrading project has an estimated cost of 
approximately $1 million. 

Another major maintenance issue is the 
structural integrity of buildings, utility distri- 
bution systems and the replacement of roofs 
at both campuses. 

At the January 1993 Board of Trustees 
meeting, a special committee of the board 


was appointed to examine the issue. The 
board is made up of trustees Kathleen Cronin, 
Henry DiBurro and chairperson John Lyons. 

Along with President John R. Dimitry, the 
board will investigate the long-range college 
needs to fund equipment and maintenance. 

Decreasing funds: According to Brown, 
over the last five years the state budget alloca- 
tion has been reduced. In fiscal year 1988, 
$11,680,000 was received, compared to ap- 
proximately $9,000,000 in 1992. 

“In addition to the money problem, there 
has been a drastic decline in the State Capital 
Outlay Maintenance Funding,” Brown said. 

This process provides state money for the 
construction and purchase of additional fa- 
cilities. 

“It is far too overwhelming a financial 
burden to ask students to fund a multi-mil- 
lion dollar expansion project because of the 
lack of state-funded money,” Dimitry said. 

Cutting corners: Because of this reduc- 
tion, the college made cutbacks within its staff 
and delayed building maintenance and equip- 
ment replacement. 

According to the management team, the 
college’s equipment inventory, which is based 
on original purchase prices, is approximately 
$3.75 million. On average per year over the 
last five years, less than $100,000 has been 
spent on new equipment or physical plant 
upgrade projects. 

“Due to the budget cutbacks over the past 
five years, we have been forced to stop main- 
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MAJOR REPAIRS are needed for Haverhill and Lawrence campus but this cannot 
be done without the proper funds. This broken desk Is located In C-Building. 


tenance spending and the buying of equip- 
ment,” Brown said. “Now a problem arises 
where equipment needs to be replaced and 
money is needed.” 

Dimitry said, “The best way to handle this 
need is to develop an annual fund, for main- 
tenance and equipment, which would require 
approximately $500,000 per year to focus on 
the replacement of equipment and renova- 
tion expenses.” 

Required changes: A list of the most 
critical needs was drawn up by the manage- 
ment team and submitted at last month’s 
Board of Trustees meeting. 

“This list of needs totaling approximately 
$2.5 million will be addressed over the next 
five-year period,” Dimitry said. “This list is 
for planning purposes and may be altered 
depending upon the changing needs of the 
college.” 


The problem lies with the source of the 
money. 

“NECC has high hopes that the budget 
allocation will be sufficient next year, but that 
will not be known until August,” Brown said. 

Financial hike: The Higher Education 
Coordinating Council has recommended a 
17 percent increase in funding for NECC in 
the next fiscal year, but a 10 percent increase 
is more likely, Dimitry said. 

“Funding will be provided either from 
the college’s state maintenance budget allo- 
cation or from the current and/or increased 
student fees,” Dimitry said. 

“Tf there is an increase, it will not affect the 
tuition cost; only the fees will be increased,” 
Brown said. 

The Board of Trustees will meet again in 
August to discuss spending for the year and 
other related issues. 


Composition Awards aim 
to reward good writing 


English department acknowledges talented writers 


By WILLIAM HANSEN 
Observer Staff Reporter 


The English Composition awards ceremony 
honors selected students from writing classes 
for what instructors consider outstanding es- 
says. The spring ceremony is scheduled for 
May 10 at 11 a.m. in Lecture Hall A. 

Once every semester, English department 
faculty choose essays recognized as the bestin 
the class, acknowledging authors who strive 
for excellence. 

All essays will be read aloud to an audience 
of family and friends, and certificates will be 
given to all of the essays selected. The final 
awards given are the Betty Arnold Award for 
excellence in Composition I and the Roland 
Kimball Award for Composition II. 

Evaluation: Once the individual instruc- 
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tors have chosen the essays they feel are above 
the rest, if approved by the student, the essay 
goes before the awards committee. Essays are 
scored in areas of sophistication of style, 
language usage and general good subject 
investment. 

If selected, the author must then title the 
essay, create a title page, make three copies, 
and attend the ceremony, preferably sitting 
up front to help expedite the ceremony pro- 
cess. 

Paula Boxer, professor, department of 
English and chairperson of the awards com- 
mittee, feels that although this is busy time of 
year for instructors, it’s pleasurable to read 
through the best writing and get a positive 
perspective. 

Enjoyable work: “In a time when there 
are a lot of complaints about education, it is 
a good time to celebrate what’s good,” Boxer 
said. 

Linda Desjardins, instructor, department 
of English, said this forum is important to 
publicly recognize pieces and give authors 
confidence. 

“This is not an open competition,” 
Desjardins said. “Rather, it’s a forum where 
expository, analytical works, which English 
instructors feel deserve a wider audience, can 
be enjoyed.” 


Writing accolades 


Once every semester, English 
department faculty choose 
essays recognized as the best in 
the class, acknowledging 
authors who strive for excel- 
lence. 
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Mudanza CBI en disputa 


Facciones Haverhill/Lawrence en pugna por programa 


By ERIC LUNDIN 
Editor del NECC Observer 
Trad.: Poe Mario O’Noris 


El futuro lugar del Centro de Negocios e 
Industria de NECC (NECC’s Center for 
Business and Industry - CBI) esta siendo 
objeto de pugna verbal entre las ciudades de 
Haverhill y Lawrence, y la contienda entre 
legisladores estatales por el control del centro, 
ha originado tensiones entre ambas ciudades. 

El CBI ha sido nombrado como centro de 
entrenamiento para proveedores nacionales 
(national supplier training center) por un 
consorcio de siete corporaciones de 
envergadura. Por tal motivo CBI se ve en la 
necesidad de expandirse. 

El incremento de trabajo del centro ha 
puesto a la administracion en la bisqueda de 
un nuevo local, y los legisladores del area 
ejercen influencia para que el centro se quede 
en su ciudad. 

“CBI esta desesperado por mas espacio,” 
dice Sandy Roberts, especialista de 
entrenamiento en carreras de CBI. “Nuestra 
fuerza laboral crece”. 

Para lograr las demandas del éxito de CBS, 
el centro debe expandirse. Un nuevo edificio 
necesitara unos 40 mil pies cuadrados, dice 
John R. Dimitry, presidente del NECC. 

Aunque el programa de enfermeria ya se 
mudo, dice Dimitry que ese espacio esta ya 
ocupado. “También este campo crece”, 
enfatiza. 

Carencla de espacio: La adquisicion de 
espacio en el campo de Haverhill esta 
complicada, anade. 

“Estoy pasando malos momentos tratando 
de encontrar un cuarto en este edificio” 
(Edificio A-lugar de la biblioteca). “La gente 
me quiere robar el corazon. Hay bibliotecarios 
que sdlo con la mirada me piden mas espacio 
en el edificio A”. 

“Servimos a las companias del Valle del 
Merrimack, y me gustarfa un’ centro de 


entrenamiento artistico”, dice Roberts. 

Promesas: “Existe la posibilidad de que 
obtengamos gran expansién en Lawrence”, 
dice Dimitry. “Necesitamos bastante espacio, 
y Lawrence lo tiene”. 

La reubicacion del centro en Lawrence 
tiene otras ventajas, dice Dimitry. Lawrence, 
ciudad “bajo tensién”, es la indicada para 
becas del estado, las cuales podrian ser 
indisponibles para Haverhill. 

Ademias, la construccién de nuevo edificio 
en el campo de Haverhill tomaria de cuatro a 
cinco anos y necesitaria la aprobacion del 
gobernador. En Lawrence el lugar seria 
comprado 6, como paso con el edificio de 
Prudential, podria ser donado. 

“Cuando se trata de construir un edificio 
oun garage de estacionamiento, lacomunidad 
es posiblemente la altima en ser oida”, dice 
Dimitry. “Quien piense que puedo abrir 
espacio para 40 mil pies cuadrados en este 
campo, aseguirese que eso se logra solo con 
bayonetas”. 

Solidaridad: En una reunion reciente del 
Concilio de Lawrence, oficiales de aquella 
comunidad presentaron una resolucion a Dim- 
itry como muestra de apoyo a la perspectiva 
de la reubicacion de CBI en su ciudad. 

“Esperamos que esa eleccin mantenga a 
Lawrence en primer puesto”, dice George 
Miller, presidente del concilio. 

Por su parte, el alcalde de Lawrence Kevin 
Sullivan hizo eco de los sentimientos de Miller. 

“(CBI) es muy importante para la ciudad 
de Lawrence”, dice. “Sé que podremos proveer 
los implementos para hacer de ésto realidad”. 

Conflicto regional: En el encuentro, 
representantes y senadores también dieron su 
apoyo a la reubicacién y llamaron a las partes 
en pugna a poner fin a la disputa. 

“Si nos inmiscuimos en esta rina de 
Lawrence y Haverhill... se divide a la 
comunidad”, dice el representante democrata 
Kevin P. Blanchette. “Vamos a detener este 
puntapié de Lawrerice contra Haverhill”. Los 


Art show debuts May 2 


NECC acknowledges students with artistic talent 


By LIBBY CHANLEY 
Observer Staff Reporter 


Attention, future artists of the world. The 
walls on the third floor of C-Building will be 
filled with works for the third annual NECC 
art show from May 2 through May 17. 

This year’s art show, Student Art Exhibit 
III, is sponsored by the NECC art club in 
association with NECC and is open to the 
public. 

Judging will be concluded the week prior 
to the show in four divisions; Fine Arts, 
Illustrations, Computer Graphics and Pho- 
tography, with awards bestowed in each divi- 
sion. 

“First place will be awarded $50, second 
place, $25 and third place, $10,” said Gail 
Maciejewski, instructor, department of cre- 
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ative arts. “Alsoan § 
honorable mention 
will be given. Best 
of Show will take 
homea $100 grand 
prize.” 

All students are 
welcome to enter 
work. 

“Last year’s 
show was a great 
success, and we are 
anticipating a great Gall Maclejewski, 
representation of creative arts. 
art in each division for this year’s exhibit as 
well,” she said. 

An opening reception will be held May 2 
on the third floor hall-way of C-Building and 
is open to the public. 
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April 28, 1993 — C Bulding Lobby 


Sponsored by The Placement Office of the Haverhill Campus 


legisladores de Haverhill niegan haber causado 
bloqueo a la mudanza de CBI a Lawrence y 
defendieron comentarios formulados 
recientemente a la prensa. 

Kyle Sullivan, director de comunicaciones 
del senador democrata James Jajuga en 
Methuen, senala que “en ningun sentido 
quiso repudiar a Lawrence. Es competencia, 
ya que las dos comunidades quieren el centro. 
Jamas veria ésto como guerra”. 

Para ambas cludades: “No tratamos de 
vencer a Lawrence”, dice el democrata Brian 
Dempsey de Haverhill. “Sdlo tratamos de 
hacer lo correcto para Haverhill”. 

Sin embargo, Dimitry ve la necesidad de 
que CBI opere desde ambos campos para que 
el programa tenga éxito. 

“Este es el mayor plan practico de desarrollo 
que este colegio haya tenido, y eso es lo que 
ha generado exaltacion”, dice. “;Quién va a 
obtener el centro? Mi respuesta es que el 
centro va a ser tan grande que necesitamos 
tanto a Haverhill como a Lawrence”. 

Dimitry dice que esta propuesta podria 
enojar a los oficiales de Lawrence, pero Dim- 
itry les exhorta a no ser codiciosos. 

Doble servicio: “Usted tiene que estar en 
ambos campos”, dice. “Usted no debe 
excederse de la riqueza intelectual en Haver- 
hill”. 

“El divisionismo afecta al centro”, dice 
Kyle Sullivan. “Diluiria sus efectos positivos”. 

Dempsey alega que la razon por la cual 
Dimitry desea albergar CBI en ambos cam- 
pos, proviene del interés legislativo en torno 
al centro. “Si no hablamos, (propuesta de dos 
campos) el caso hubiese sido diferente”, 
apunta. 

Aquellos que apoyan la mudanza de CBI 
hacia Lawrence insisten en que esa 
determinacion reenforzara el enlace NECC/ 
Lawrence y que la mancomunidad necesita 


una distribucién de poder balanceada entre 
ambos campos. 

Concentracl6n: “Dos focos de ensefanza 
habran de hacer de NECC un punto 
sobresaliente en el estado”, dice el 
representante republicano Gary M. Coon, de 
Andover. 

Oficiales de Haverhill atin insisten en que 
su comunidad es mejor lugar para la ubicacion 
del lugar. “Lawrence es solo una extension 
del campo de Haverhill”, dice Sullivan. “Para 
los que viajan, Haverhill es mas accesible con 
mas hoteles”. 

Haverhill tiene ahora la oportunidad de 
someter su propuesta para que el proyecto de 
CBI quede en su ciudad, apunta Dempsey. 

“Hay edificios vacantes también en Havy- 
erhill”, dice. “Quizas podriamos negociar 
donde algun edificio haya sido donado”. 

Dempsey no esta seguro cuando se 
sometera alguna propuesta. 

Escogido: El Consorcio para 
Entrenamiento de Proveedores (The Con- 
sortium for Supplier Training), integrado por 
Digital Equipment, Eastman Kodak, 
Motorola, SEMATECH, Texaco, Texas In- 
struments y Xerox, escogera siete universidades 
comunales como centros de entrenamiento. 
Este plan ensefia a proveedores a llenar las 
necesidades de la industria, explica el boletin 
del consorcio el pasado mes de marzo. 

NECC, en conjuncién con Dallas County 
Community College de Dallas, Tex., y Mesa 
Community College de Mesa, Ariz., han sido 
escogidos oficialmente. Para otros lugares no 
se ha determinado atin. 

“Esas corporaciones estan diciendo: ‘Nos 
estamos uniendo nacionalmente para contratar 
a siete universidades comunales a través de la 
nacién para reeducar a los empleados de 
nuestros proveedores”, apunta Dimitry. 

Con un monto de 850 mil ddélares, la 
propuesta tendra su decision en la Division de 
Capital para Planes y Operaciones (Division 
of Capital Planning and Operations). El 
gobernador tendra también su voto para el 
plan, asegura Kyle Sullivan. 

“Basicamente, CBI estara donde el 
gobernador desee”, concluye. 
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Memories linger for student 


Yugoslavian native troubled by ethnic civil war in homeland 


Concerned student 


M. Harrington photo 
JASMINA PETROVIC finds refuge in America. 


By NEB STOJKOVIC 
Observer Sports Editor 


he remembers Sarajevo’s 1984 Olympic ceremonial open- 

ing as the “neatest” and most colorful moments of her life, 

but now, when she sees the ruins of the Bosnian capital on 
the television, she cries. 

For 15-year-old Jasmina Petrovic, freshman at Triton Re- 
gional High School in Byfield, her native country remains a 
mystery. While she lived in Sarajevo, the thoughts of different 
nationalities and divided people never came to her mind. Petrovic 
doesn’t see the reason for killing people and destroying the 
friendships between Serbs, Croats and Muslims. 

“I don’t understand why the war and split took place,” 
Petrovic said. “I know that different nationalities can live to- 
gether. We did for so many years.” 

Flee capital: Petrovic was forced to leave Sarajevo with her 
parents and two younger brothers and move to Macedonia in 
April 1992. In the family, her father, an ex-officer of the Yugoslav 


Army, is half Serb and half Muslim. Her mother is a tailor, half 


Macedonian and half Bulgarian. Because of this, the best solution 


was to flee devastated Sarajevo and move to Skopje, the capital of 


Macedonia, where Petrovic’s grandparents live 

After Petrovic completed the eighth grade, she went to the 
gymnasium/high school in Skopje for a couple of months, but 
decided to come to America again 

Petrovic was ranked number one in Sarajevo for knowledge in 
English on an elementary school level, and two years ago she 
visited Rowley to improve her skills 

“I came with an agency from Sarajevo,” Petrovic said. “I 
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By CHRIS McBRIDE 
Observer News Editor 


many Americans, it was known mainly for being th 

country that produced the Yugo, but in the last tw 

years, Yugoslavia has gained world-wide recognition f¢ 

the murderous acts played out on network television each nigh 

In the summer of 1991, a civil war erupted between th 
country’s two most powerful republics (Serbia and Croati: 
when Croatia declared its independence from the Yugosls 
federation. 

When the smoke cleared, the Serbian army, apparently sati: 
fied with the annexation of one-third of Croatia, turned ij 
attention toward Bosnia and Herzegovina. 

What started the war and who’s to blame? These are th 
questions Western governments have been asking for almost tw 
years. 

John Guarino, professor, NECC department of history an 
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Break-up of former Yugos! 


By CHRIS McBRIDE 
Observer News Editor 


1990, the “Hammer and Sickle” were cast aside and 
powder keg called Yugoslavia ignited. 

Without communism to repress deep-rooted hatred an 
distrust among Yugoslavia’s six republics and without leadershi 
from the West, this multi-ethnic and religious country explode 
into a civil war that has been anything but civil. 

Between summer 1991 and spring 1992, Josip Broz’s (Tite 
communist-designed government collapsed. Croatia, Sloveniz 
and Bosnia and Herzegovina declared independence from th 
Yugoslav Federation and, led by Germany and Austria, gaine 
international recognition. (Macedonia also declared indeper 
dence but has yet to be recognized by the international commt 
nity because of an ongoing dispute with Greece over the republic 
name.) 

The breakaway of these former republics rekindled memori¢ 
and suspicions on all sides of past atrocities and blood feuc 
dating back hundreds of years. 

Troubled past: To understand today’s civil war, one mu: 
look to the past at the history of this Slavic country known fe 
being the birth place of World War I. 

As the 20th century began, much of the Balkans were sti 
under the control of the Ottoman (Turkish) and Hapsbur 
(Austrian and Hungarian) empires. In 1912, Serbia, Montenegr« 
Greece and Bulgaria formed an allegiance called the Balka 
League and declared war on Turkey. 

The Turkish army was defeated by the league with such spee 
and efficiency, it astonished the major European powers of th 
era. With the Turkish Empire driven from all but a small portio 
of the continent by the end of 1913, the Austrian Empire saw th 
opportunity to continue its westward drive to the Adriatic Sea b 
way of Serbia. : 

Tension between the two countries intensified throughot 
the first half of 1914, coming to a head June 28, when Austria 
Arch Duke Ferdinand and his wife were murdered on a Sarajev 
street by a Bosnian-Serb gunman. Thus began World War I. 

Independence In Balkans: With an Allied victory in 191 
the Yugoslav state was born Dec. 4 of the same year. The decad 


if kept the match from the fuse for 45 years but on Dec. 28 


stayed for a month 
during the summer.” 

New home: While 
staying in Rowley, 
which Petrovic de- 
scribes as a small and 
quiet town, she met 
the Furtado family. 
When Petrovic asked 
come to the United 
States again, they in- 
vited her and paid for 
the trip. 

Petrovic has lived 
more than six months 
with the Furtados, 
who have no chil- 
dren, and she thanks 
them very much. She said they take good care of her and suppo 
her. 

“I think every day about my advantage of being here 
Petrovic said. “I know that I would probably still be in Yugoslav 


if I didn’t meet the Furtados.” 
° 
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solution still unclear 


an may be needed to convince sides to end war 


overnment, said blame can be 
laced on three factions: 
QO The Yugoslav state during the 
ter-war period, for being domi- 
ated by the Serbs; 
Q the Croats, for being overly 
cooperative with the Fascists during 
orld War II; 
~ Q and Tito (Communist ruler 
945-80), for repressing national- 
m rather than dealing with the 
roblems it presented. 
What can be done?: As the 
ghting continues without an end 
n sight, Guarino said the only way 


ae factions can be persuaded to lay down their arms is by 
ff 
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ering some type of aid package similar to the Marshall Plan, 
ich helped rebuild Western Europe after World War II. 


f the 1920s, however, saw much of the non-Serbian population 
issatisfied with their representation within the new government 

d tension between the Serb and non-Serbs grew. 

On Jan. 6, 1929, King Alexander, in a move to halt the 
quarreling among the Republics, dissolved the constitution and 
leclared himself dictator forcing thousands of Croatian dissi- 
ents to flee to Italy and Hungary where the “Ustashi” (Croatian 
fascist organization) was born. 

In 1931, Alexander signed a new constitution that did not 
sain support from the Croats and Macedonians, who claimed 
»olitical opposition had gone unrecognized and Croatian and 
lacedonian populations were under-represented in the Serbian- 
fominated government. 

Fascist attack: In 1934, ona visit to France, King Alexander 
vas murdered by a Ustashi member, continuing the country’s 
lownward spiral and intensifying hostilities between the Repub- 
ics. 

_ During this time, Germany was once again rebuilding to 
uperpower status with its sights set on regaining territory lost 
fter World War I as well as expansion throughout Europe. 

In the years following the King’s death until the outbreak of 
World War II, political turmoil brewed where the republics could 
‘ot come to an-accord concerning a new constitution. 

In August 1939, Croatia was granted semi-independence 
\vith hopes that a future solution would cure the country’s 
ees Unknown to the Yugoslavs was Germany’s intentions 
0 invade the country to secure a corridor needed to attack the 
jioviet Union. 
| Country disintegrates: On April 6, 1941, the German war 
jnachine invaded Yugoslavia. Within two wecks, resistance to the 
javaders was crushed and the Yugoslav government, under King 
eter II, was forced into exile in England. 
| The country was divided between Germany, Italy and Bul- 
aria. The predominately catholic republic of Croatia was en- 
lege by the acquisition of Bosnia and Herzegovina and re- 
jamed the Independent State of Croatia led by Ustashi head 
\unte Pavelic. 
Under Pavelic, the Ustashi carried out a policy of “racial 
\urification,” which many say is continuing today. 
Atrocities: The Croatian policy in 1941 consisted of a three- 
sart plan: elimination of all Jews and Gypsies; Muslims in Bosnia 


Petrovic likes America but remembers her first days as lonely. 
he said the people were different, and she was missing her real 
umily. Now things have changed, and she has many friends and 
zasons to be proud. She is a high honors student with an "A-" 
1 English. School is not hard for Petrovic, and she thinks it was 
auch harder in Yugoslavia because there were more courses. In 
igh school back home, she had 15 subjects. 

“She is our favorite,” said Claire Amirault, Triton guidance 
scretary. “She does excellently in school, and she is kind of a 
eacher’s pet.” 

But Petrovic is also home-sick. She misses her parents, broth- 
ts and friends. To keep in touch, she calls home a lot and writes 
ttters. Some of her friends, depending on what part of the 
duntry they are in, write her back, but she does not know about 
ie others. 

Lost contact: Her biggest concerns are the relatives and 
iends in Sarajevo. Cousins, uncles and grandparents who re- 
tained in the capital of Bosnia are always on her mind. She 
Oesn’t know anything about them and often worries. Petrovic 
angry because there is no way to communicate with them. 

“There is nothing that I can do to get in contact with them,” 
etrovic said. “The only thing I can do is to cry. And that helps 
cs” 


“Ifsomehow a Marshall Plan-type of aid package was offered 
to these people only if they stopped fighting, it’s still conceivable 
that they could rebuild their economy,” he said. “It's the carrot 
and stick trick; you’re not going to get the aid unless you stop 
fighting, sit down and agree on borders.” 

Military role: Guarino said military intervention by the United 
States would hurt more than help. 

“Intervention by the West would only provoke worse prob- 
lems, similar to what we had on the eve of World War I or, in 
essence, create a Balkan Vietnam,” he said. “An economic 
package is the only viable alternative.” 

“I’m not saying you can buy peoples’ memories off with a 
bowl of porridge, but this business becomes self-defeating after 
awhile, and I think the common people can see this now,” he said. 
“If they could see an alternative, they might get rid of those in 
government that don’t.” 

America’s role: Guarino said if the United States feels a $1.6 
billion package-will aid Russia in keeping the “hard-line” Com- 


pts go back many years 


ia allows ancient hatred to flourish in region 


and Herzegovina were officially adopted as Croats and enlisted 
to fight against the Serbs; and the Serb solution, which called for 
one-third to be deported, another third converted to the catholic 
religion, and the remainder exterminated. The plan was carried 
out with such brutality that it surprised even the Nazis. 

Surviving Serbs formed a resistance party loyal to King Peter 
II calling themselves the Chetniks (band or company), and 
carried out guerrilla attacks against the Croats and Nazis through- 
out the remainder of the war. Another resistance group gained 
the support of the Communist cause. The Partisans, led by Tito, 
backed by the Soviets also struggled against Croat and Nazi 
occupation. 

Civil war: In 1941, a Chetnik-Partisan agreement to coordi- 
nate their attacks against the common enemy never materialized. 
By the end of November, the two resistance factions were 
fighting one another. The country was now in a state of civil war 
with the fascist-backed Ustashi, Soviet-backed Partisans and 
Ally-backed Chetniks vying for supremacy in the region. 

By winter 1942-43, Germany reeling from heavy losses on the 
Russian Front, sought to crush all Balkan resistance in efforts to 
prevent an Allied invasion by way of the Balkan peninsula. Tito 
took advantage of this and directed his Partisan forces against the 
Chetniks and was successful in inflicting heavy casualties on the 
loyalist rebels. 

The war between the Ustashi, Chetniks and Partisan forces 
saw some of the most brutal fighting of World War II. Over two 
million Yugoslavs, or 10 percent of the pre-war population, were 
killed, leaving memories not yet forgotten. 

As World War II came to a close, the communist Partisan 
forces were clearly the most powerful group and gained support 
of the Allies, who felt the exiled government of King Peter and 
the Chetniks was not strong enough to hold the country to- 
gether. Tito’s communists took over the government and oppo- 
nents were dealt with typical Balkan brutality. 

New Yugoslavia: On Jan. 31, 1946, with a firm grip on the 
country, The Federal Peoples Republic of Yugoslavia, with a 
constitution modeled after that of the Soviet Union, was estab- 
lished. 

The 45-year period of Communist rule worked well for the 
nation of warring tribes in part because Tito as able to rally them 
behind the movement and instill the element of national pride 


She also said school counselor Barbara Coutinho helps, too. 
When sad and desperate for home, Petrovic spends time in the 
Coutihno’s office. Coutinho is willing to give advice for just 
about anything, but the Furtados support her through these 
difficult times the most. 

Catherine Furtado said she is glad she and her husband can 
help Petrovic and her family. She said life is short and help is a 
positive thing. She agreed it is much safer for Petrovic to be here 
and also thinks that her staying here will make things easier for her 
parents at home. 

“This is a wonderful experience for us because we don’t have 
any children,” Furtado said. 

Diverse background: Furtado mentioned differences be- 
tween the cultures, but said that she actually likes it because her 
husband is Portuguese. 

Petrovic had to adjust some of her habits, coming from the big 
city to a small town. At first, she laughed at her nine o’clock 


* bedtime, when people usually go out in Yugoslavia. 


Although Petrovic is accustomed to the American way of life, 
she is not sure how long she will stay in America. For now, her 
priority is to settle down in school and maybe go to college. It is 
for her parents and her to decide when she wil! be ready to go 


munists from regaining power, a similar package for the republics 
could help them get the “hard-liners” out. 

If things are to change in the near future, Europe and the 
United States are going to have to take a concrete position and 
supply an incentive to end the fighting, Guarino said. 

“We ring our hands, impose no-fly zones and talk about how 
horrible the bloodshed and rapes are, but when it comes time to 
reach into our pocketbook, we reach in only half way,” he said. 
“And the Europeans are worse than us.” 

Solutions: Guarino mapped out a three-part solution that he 
said could end the fighting for good: 

Q Marshall Plan-type aid; 
Q integration in the common world trade market; 
Q and genuine Federalism similar to that of Switzerland. 

As fora U.S. military role, Guarino said it should be out of the 
question. 

“I am very reluctant to see the United States as policemen of 
the world,” he said. 


Proposed partition of Bosnia 


Map shows the 10 autonomous provinces proposed for Bosnia and 
Herzegovina by mediators Lord Owens for the European Community 
and Cyrus Vance for the United Nations. 
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through his policy ofnon-alignment with East or West. This gave 
his country and people a much needed identity and masked the 
wounds inflicted on one another during the world wars. 

Tito died in 1980. Not long after, the Yugoslav government, 
unable to reach decisions involving the economy, began to lose 
its grip on the Republics. 

By the end of 1991, The Federal Peoples Republic of Yugo- 
slavia ceased to exist. The fall of Communism unearthed memo- 
ries of killings decades old and renewed forgotten hatreds. 

When Croatia, Slovenia, and Bosnia and Herzegovina se- 
ceded, along with the German and Austrian insistence to the rest 
of the European Community to recognize their independence, 
Serbia became determined not to let history repeat itself touching 
off the civil war that has been nothing short of the strong 
surviving and the weak being driven from their land once again. 


home. Until then she is welcomed to stay in America thanks to 
immigration laws and the Furtados. 

Asked what she thinks about the situation in her homeland 
and whose responsibility it is, Petrovic said she doesn’t know and 
doesn’t want to know. She is too young to judge. She will always 
feel like a Yugoslav, although her homeland doesn’t exist—at least 
not how she would like it to. 


Poll results 


In a random poll of 445 NECC students 
concerning what role the U.S. should play 
in the former Yugoslavia, 38% were in 
favor of limited humanitarian aid only, 
19% no role at all, 15% limited military 
air support only, 10% full military opera- 
tion, and 18% were not sure what action 
should be taken. 
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Health care reform in the ’90s 


Solving this complicated problem offers nation several options 


BY JULIA FAIRCLOUGH 
Observer Contributing Editor 


aking health care affordable is a 
major concern for many Americans. 
pproximately 37 million people in 


this country are without health insurance and 


could be bankrupt within a few weeks if 


someone in their household developed a seri- 
ous illness. 

“Something has got to give,” said Patricia 
Kepschull, campus health care coordinator. 
“In Clinton’s State of the Union Address he 
said the pattern nowis if we continue with our 
current costs, we will be priced out of health 
care in America. Sixty percent of our budget 
will go to health care.” 

Dolores Haritos, NECC director of nurs- 
ing education, said health care now is not 
equitable because some have health insur- 
ance, but others can’t afford it so they have to 
do without. She attributes the crisis to many 
factors: an increase in severe costly illnesses, 
overcharging of prescriptions, plus the de- 
pressed economy. 

Bottom dollar: “If you add all the factors 
up, it’s devastating,” Haritos said. “It’s cost- 
ing an incredible amount of money for health 
agencies to treat people.” 

To control costs, the Clinton administra- 
tion may turn to a “managed competition” 
system, where consumers are combined into 
enormous groups represented by boards called 
sponsors. The sponsors would negotiate to 
get the best health care at the lowest costs for 
the people they represent, probably via health 
maintenance organizations (HMOs). 

With HMOs, such as HMO Blue in 
Methuen and Harvard Community Health in 
Haverhill, one goes to a certain facility, and 
chooses a doctor who becomes the primary 
care physician, said Leslie Solomon, assistant 
to vice president of public affairs at Harvard 
Community Health. Also, if patients are not 
satisfied, they can change their doctor or 
center at any time. 

“Another plus is that the patient can look 
at the doctor’s background at our HMO, 
which is not available to the general public 
with other doctors,” Solomon said. “By get- 
ting their backgrounds, you can make a choice 
of doctors.” 

Sacrifices: Similarly, in the managed com- 
petition system President Clinton may soon 
propose, groups of doctors, hospitals and 
other health providers band together to offer 
services. Doctors will have less independence 
because they will no longer have private of- 
fices and will be grouped under one roof. 
Patients would no longer have their own 
personal specialist and instead have a primary 
care physician. 

Haritos said HMOs sometimes make it 
hard for follow-up care, however. One may 
not see the same physician for a follow-up 
visit, possibly resulting in inadequate treat- 
ment. 

Kay Whitmarsh, sign interpreting student, 
has health insurance through Harvard Com- 
munity Health under her husband’s plan. 


“T’ve never had any problems, but I worry 
about costs because if my husband loses his 
job we’re in trouble,” she said. “It’s just too 
expensive to not be insured and try to pay 
costs by yourself.” 

Whitmarsh also expressed concern that 
none of the health plans cover long-term 
illnesses. Ifsomething should happen to one’s 
spouse, it is up to the healthy party to pay the 
bills. 

Downfall: “Things are fine if you’re rela- 
tively healthy, butifanything happens, people 
won’t be able to buy a house or anything,” 
she said. “All their money would go into the 
spouse’s care. And that’s scary.” 

Solomon said fees vary for joining HMOs, 
and it depends if one joins through an em- 
ployer group or not. If one joins through an 
employer group, he or she pays a percentage 
decided by his or her company. If one joins 
independently, Harvard Community Health 
has a direct enrollment where the person 
must fill out a personal health statement, 
which may be accepted or not. 

“It all depends on the person’s history,” 
Solomon said. “The person is much more 
vulnerable joining as an individual. Ina group 
plan, it all balances out and there is no health 
statement to fill out.” 

Clinton also proposes all employers would 
be required to offer some sort of insurance, 
and he said government subsidies would help 
alleviate the costs for small businesses. In this 
way, all Americans would be guaranteed a 
standard benefit package. 

Hardship: “If that doesn’t go through, it 
will devastate small businesses who can’t af- 
ford the premium for their employees,” 
Haritos said. “These are tough times, and 
small businesses are hardly making profits as 
it is.” 

Haritos added the larger businesses would 
not feel the crunch as much. 

Doctors may face a freeze in income, as 
well, should the administration choose to 
freeze their fees as part of a short-term solu- 
tion to curbing costs. 

Gail LaBrecque, vice president, Lowell 
General Hospital, said she sees inequities 
with this. Surgeons making the most money 
do not spend as much time with the patients, 
as internists, for example. 

Haritos predicts a big battle with the 
American Medical Association should doc- 
tors face lowered incomes. 

“T don’t know how benevolent they will 
be,” she said. “But they are already unhappy 
with fees from Medicare patients. They have 
to survive, too.” 

Sliver lining: Kepschull said doctors could 
benefit by grouping together in state-funded 
practices, however. Their liability insurances 
will be cheaper; they now pay over $100,000 
each year. In Massachusetts, prices are higher 
than other states, so many doctors have gone 
over the border to practice in New Hamp- 
shire, she said. 

“If the liability goes down, costs will go 
down for us,” Kepschull said. “Doctors will 
make less, but they will not have to pay so 


Give or take 


“Something has got to give,” 
said Patricia Kepschull, 
campus health care coordina- 
tor. “In Clinton’s State of the 
Union Address he said the 
pattern now is if we continue 
with our current costs, we will 
be priced out of health care in 
America. Sixty percent of our 
budget will go to health care.” 


HMOs transforming nation’s health care 
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much for insurance, so it will all be in perspec- 
tive.” 

Managed-care programs do not dictate a 
doctor’s practice, but instead manage how 
they should practice, LaBrecque said. 

Physicians will no longer have the freedom 
they had in the past, and it will be an adjust- 
ment for them, she said. New protocols will 
include restrictions when ordering tests and 
the hospitals’ need for treatment approval in 
many areas. 

In addition, managed care will now decide 
what is an emergency or not, she said. 

“People can’t just show up in emergency 
departments anymore,” LaBrecque said. “And 
they will not like that because what they 
consider an emergency will not be the case.” 

Defenseless: It will also be tough on the 
patients who visit the emergency room be- 
cause they can only see physicians after hours, 
she said. If patients really need to be seen, 
they will have to;wait up to three wecks now. 

Asa result, LaBrecque said doctors will be 
burdened with more patients, and it will be a 
juggling game of how they can see them in 
their office. 

“The new plan might be less expensive, 
but how timely the intervention will be is an 
issuc,” LaBrecque said. “Emergency care is 
expensive, but at least it’s a place to go. 
People want immediate care and what they 
consider an emergency might not be so ac- 
cording to managed heath care.” 

Kepschull said it is a misuse of medical care 
to go to an emergency room and pay high 
costs, which can run up to $100 for a visit. 
Visiting an HMO doctor costs much less and 
varies from $3 to $10 a visit. Also, prescrip- 
tions can be purchased for as little as $3. 

Despair: “Pharmacies are overcharging 
for prescriptions as it is,” Haritos said. “Some 
medications cost $10 a pill. Ifyou can’t afford 
it, all you can do is sit down and die.” 

Another transformation will be the 
regionalization of hospitals because they can 
no longer afford to have one in each commu- 
nity, Kepschull said. This can be seen in 
Lowell, where St. John’s and St. Joseph’s 
recently combined to form Saints Memorial 
Hospital. 

“Irs all changing because of the price 
tag,” she said. “People will have to realize 
what’s best for the whole, the masses.” 

LaBrecque said she sees many future 
changes in the number of beds in Lowell 
Hospital. There will be fewer patients admit- 
ted and more beds. 

In and out: One must be very ill to be ina 
hospital these days because out-patient treat- 
ment is on the rise, she said. Often, 14 hours 
after an operation the patient goes home. 
This can be seen in maternity care, where the 
patient is in and out in eight hours. 

“Itused to be that they would be in for five 
days; now they are home in two,” LaBrecque 
said. “People are not staying in hospitals 
anymore.” 

Kepschull said the number of HMOs has 
increased over the past five years to address 
the issue of affordable health care, and she 


predicts it will be a wave of the future. 

Not only will patients benefit, but doctors 
will feel less of a burden in a larger practice, 
she added. They can share patients if an 
emergency should arise, which they cannot 
do when privatized. The managed-care facili- 
ties will always have a doctor on duty, as well. 
So if patients want to see a doctor, they won’t 
have to wait weeks until they could manage to 
see them. 

Satisfaction: Kepschull said she also likes 
how HMOs emphasize preventative care and 
health habits. 

“Their theory offers preventative check- 
ups to keep you healthy so you don’t have to 
go for sickness visits,” she said. 

Other insurance plans don’t cover routine 
check-ups, Solomon said, and they encour- 
age physicals which cost only $10. Private 
doctors charge as much as $70. 

Solomon said some HMO workshops of- 
fered include smoking, stress and substance 
abuse, nutrition, cholesterol and weight man- 
agement, parenting, and sexuality and repro- 
duction. 

“HMOs do have constraints,” Kepschull 
said. “But people will benefit overall because 
at least now they can afford it.” 

“No matter what, everybody should have 
health care,” Whitmarsh said. “I hope under 
the new plan more people will have it.” 


The rise of — 


managed care _ 


Managed care health plans - 
have almost replaced traditional 
fee-for-service plans. — 


Plan participation 
In percent of employees 


-(@ Managed care health plans 
C Traditional health plans 


1987 1990 5% 


Types of managed care 


In percent of employees 
participating in managed care 


Other: 5% 
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Who are the 
uninsured? 


Currently 36.6 million Americans 
don’t have health insurance. A 
look at who they are: 


Most uninsured work... 


Work status of uninsured by 
head of family: 


Full year, 
full time 


Seasonal 


Full year, 
part time 


Nonworker 


Full year, some 
unemployment 


...for small companies 


Uninsured workers by number 
of employees at company 
they work for: 


Self employed 


1,000 or 
more 


500-999 
3% 


Fewer 
than 10 


25-99 10-24 


Attitudes on health 


Higttights from a recent 
survey on American attitudes 
on health care and insurance: 


Percent who worry... 


...that health insurance will 
become so expensive that you 
won't be able to afford it. 


ee 61% 


...that you will have to pay 
expensive medical bills not 
covered by health insurance. 


EI 90% 


...that you will not be able to 
get the health care you need 
when you are very ill because 
you can't afford it. 


48% 


Survey of 2,000 Americans 18 years and 
over Jan. 31-Feb. 24, 1992, by Louis 
Harris and Associates; margin of error 


NOTE: ee on workers do not include 
the 300, uninsured over 65. 


SOURCE: Employee Benefit Research 
Institute, Kaiser/Commonwealth Health 
Insurance Survey 
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Health care dilemma 


Other countries also face many medical concerns 


By JULIA FAIRCLOUGH 
Observer Contributing Editor 


he United States is not alone in its 

struggle for affordable health care. 

While other countries’ health care 
systems vary, costs and coverage remain a 
universal problem. 

Canada does a far more equitable job 
providing reasonably-priced health care for 
all. Canadians don’t worry about losing their 
health insurance because of unemployment 
or pre-existing medical conditions. Nor do 
they dread being wiped out by catastrophic 
illness, as in the United States. 

The system pays the entire cost of medical 
treatment, though dental care and prescrip- 
tions aren’t funded. This is because their plan 
is funded mainly through personal income 
tax revenues, and it is one reason why Cana- 
dians have high income tax bills. 

Canadian health care expenditures per 
capita run 40 percent less than in the United 
States, however, and the burden on large 
employers is lower, too. Canada spends only 
9.5 percent of its gross national product 
(GNP) on health care while the United States 
spends 12.2 percent. 

They have controlled costs by relying on a 
single insurer: the government. As a result, 
patients don’t have to bother with endless 
insurance forms, and doctors and hospitals 
don’t need to go to dozens of insurance 
companies to collect payment. 

Glant economizer: The United States 
could save $67 billion in administrative costs 
by shifting to a single-payer, which could be 
sufficient enough to finance insurance cover- 
age for the millions of Americans currently 
uninsured. 

With a recession cutting into tax revenues, 
Canada faces a growing financial crunch, 
however. Quebec has proposed a fee of $5 
(Canadian) per doctor visit, and in Toronto, 
patients must now wait an average of two to 
three months for a coronary bypass. 

Nevertheless, Canada’s approach provides 
an advantage: the ability to choose one’s own 
physician, which is increasingly limited in the 
United States as employers switch to man- 
aged-care organizations. 

In the Commonwealth of Independent 
States, formerly the Soviet Union, health- 
services are provided free of charge by a 
centralized medical bureaucracy. With two 
general doctors per 1,000 population, plus 
specialists in pediatrics and maternity care, 
they have the highest number of providers per 
client of any system in the world. 

Organized system: Their four-tier system 


Money saver 


The U.S. could save $67 billion in administrative costs by 
shifting to a single-payer, which could be sufficient enough to 
finance insurance coverage for the millions of Americans 


currently uninsured. 


emphasizes prevention, and they have widely 
dispersed health facilities providing high cov- 
erages of essential primary care: “Feldsher” 
(paramedic) stations at the village level; dis- 
trict or commune clinics; regional maternity 
and hospital facilities; and an assortment of 
specialty institutions at the national level. 

Health budgets range from 6 to 10 per- 
cent of total government spending, 3 to 5 
percent of GNP and provide the equivalent of 
$100 per head annually. 

They suffer from chronic underfunding, 
however. With recent salary increases and the 
price of fuel and food for patients, little 
money remains for drugs and expendable 
supplies. 

In France, health care officials worry about 
rising health-costs and social security bud- 
gets. The percentage of gross earnings paid in 
social security contributions by the average 
production worker has climbed steadily from 
15 to 18 percent between 1984 and 1990. 

Elsewhere in Europe, nothing has changed. 
As a result, French health spending has in- 
creased by almost 5 percent, which is double 
the growth in neighboring countries. 

Different approach: The Netherlands has 
moved toward a comprehensive health insur- 
ance to make doctors and patients more “price 
conscious.” The plan sets a list of medicines 
fully refundable by the country’s Health In- 
surance Fund. Ifa drug is prescribed and not 
on the list or costs more than a certain amount, 
the patient must pay out of his/her pocket. 

In Greece, patients have to pay out of their 
own pockets as well as a maximum of 25 
percent of prescription costs. 

In Luxembourg, practitioners are required 
tocontribute to the health care system. Chem- 
ists must contribute a fixed percentage of 
their drug sales revenue to the state sickness 
funds, while the medical sector has accepted 
a reduction in treatment charges. 

Throughout Europe, social security plan- 
ners are trying to adapt systems to the de- 
mands of an aging population, changing pat- 
terns of family life, women working outside 
the home and the call for equal treatment. 


The aging population has meant the lowering 
in proportion of the working to the non- 
working populations, with resulting increases 
in benefit payments and reduction in social 
security budgets. 

Increased performance: As a result, in 
addition to trying to reduce health costs, they 
are also working to extend working life. 

In Serbia, between 3 and 3.5 percent of 
the GNP goes toward health care, mostly free 
upon delivery for its 10.5 million people. 
This is because a health contribution from 
salaries goes into a national health fund. The 
money is then distributed to hospitals and the 
primary health care system. 

Serbia’s health care system verges on total 
collapse, however. Until recently, its stan- 
dards have been on par with those in most of 
southern Europe. But increasing costs, espe- 
cially in hospitals, have prompted much- 
needed but unsuccessful reforms. 

Hyperinflation, unemploymentand wide- 
spread economic recession have drained its 
funds. Hospital supplies, such as syringes, 
needles and some antibiotics are running out 
or must be imported from Croatia. The war 
and ethnic clashes in the region have added to 
the collapse. 

Medical fallure: For most people, and 
especially the refugees, the standard of health 
care will inevitably fall even further. 

Other countries of the Third World are 
concerned with the failure of government 
funding for health programs, due to the fall in 
trading (commodity) prices and burdens of 
debt repayment. Restraints on government 
spending, especially on social programs, are 
due to loan conditions imposed by the Inter- 
national Monetary Fund and the World Bank. 

Higher charges for health care directly 
affect the poorer sectors of the population. 
Those with the least will not feel any effects in 
rising prices, but those with the greatest 
needs will be unable to afford health care. 

The collapse of government funding for 
health services leaves a need for alternative 
sources of funding for primary care in devel- 
oping countries. 


Today's Minutemen Know... 


ail 


Tinie Teamwork & Adventure 


Just as the Minutemen of colonial days knew the value of loyalty, teamwork and adventure, 
today’s minutemen learn the same virtues. They are National Guardsmen. At a moment's notice 
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Newperiod — 


By JENNIFER MARKARIAN 
Observer Features Editor 


“Last September, I was trying to think of something that 
would still be relevant in the spring and got rather nervous 
thinking that it wouldn’t survive,” said Elizabeth Wilcoxson, 
professor of history and government, about the former Soviet 
Union. 

In a recent lecture appropriately named “Will Russia 
Survive?” Wilcoxson said she has traveled to Russia 10 times 
since 1979. Her most recent trip occurred in summer 1992, 
where she spent six weeks in St. Petersburg studying icons. 

With a population of approximately 148,542,700, the 
Russian Federation, once knownas the Soviet Union, stretches 
from the Baltic Sea to the Pacific Ocean, the Arctic Ocean to 
the Black Sea, and contains 21 republics. At the fall of the 
Soviet Union, Dec. 21, 1992, Russia and 10 other Soviet 
Republics joined the Commonwealth of Independent States. 

Its religion is mainly Eastern Orthodox and rubles are its 
currency. Russia is also known to have the largest oil and 
natural gas reserves. 

History In the making: Boris Yeltsin, elected in 1991 after 
the fall of Mikhail Gorbachev, is the first directly-elected 
leader in Russian history. 

What is needed for Russia to survive? 

“Their survival hinges on exactly what kind of govern- 
ment it will have,” she said. “Right now, they have a govern- 
ment which is half presidential and half parliamentary.” 

The Constitution, adopted in 1936, has had few changes 
since it was first written. Brezhnev made one change that 
specified the dominance of the Communist Party. 

“This doesn’t spell out the relationship between the two 
bodies,” she said. “It’s a game of see-saw between the two.” 

Approximately one-third of the seats in the legislature are 
reserved for the Communist Party. This explains why the 
legislature is mostly “anti-Yeltsin.” On the other hand, Yeltsin 
argues he is the only popularly-elected official. 

“The bottom line is that no mechanism has been devised 
in solving the problem,” she said. “A new written document 
is needed. It doesn’t help to define how policies are set or who 
is. This is the problem yet to be resolved.” 

Well-defined: Yeltsin is concerned with the people of 
Russia; he wants them to have trust in the president. His 
economic pclicy is one for skepticism, she said. 


* 


“This may force Yeltsin to re- 
sign despite the favor among the 
people or force him to change his 
ideas on economics to what he 
does not believe,” Wilcoxson said. 

Toward the beginning of the 
20th century, there were three 
major political groups: the Con- 
stitutional Democrats, the Com- 
munists and the Social Revolu- 
tionaries. Yeltsin’s supporters are 
the Constitutional Democrats, 
considered the best hope. 

The second are the leftovers 
from the “old regime.” This is the 
only hope of the revival of the 
Communist system. And last, the 
Nationalists are powerful and com- 
mitted to Russia. They believe in being divorced from the 
West and are anti-minority, including anti-Semitic, she said. 

“They would like to reincorporate any territories that have 
broken away,” she said. 

“Tn these last few weeks, the Nationalists and the Commu- 
nists have joined forces,” she said. “The first question is, how 
long is it possible to maintain an alliance between the two; the 
second, what if they succeed? Can they work together? My 
guess is not for very long.” 

“The worst scenario would be a nationalist victory,” she 
said. “They have a gloomy short-term future.” 

Conclusion: “The last piece to this puzzle is that the longer 
it deadlocks — which group, what direction — the greater the 
chance of something else to happen,” Wilcoxson said. “It 
could self-destruct.” 

In a country with over 100 different nationality groups, 
only 15 have gained independence, she said. Many others 
have spoken out, trying to gain their independence but no one 
has recognized them. 

“One part of Russia, Siberia, feels ignored; they are in a 
state of discontent,” Wilcoxson said. 

The fighting going on between many of the republics and 
outlying cities “make Yugoslavia look like child’s play,” she 
said. “As long as no one is in charge, no problems are being 
addressed and there is no one to stop many areas from 
asserting themselves. The only hope they have is acting now.” 

Problems that brought Russia to this state are many; the 
most important is that of the economy, Wilcoxson said. 

Contributing factors: “It is like unraveling a complicated 
piece of knitting,” she said. “The break-up of communism in 
Eastern Europe meant the loss of markets, meaning loss of 
jobs and unemployment.” 

Goods made are so shoddy no one wants to trade, yet alone 
buy them, she said. They are willing to pay a little extra for the 
same thing somewhere else if it will work. 

With the Constitution saying everyone has a right to a job, 
the termination of them causes low morale among the Rus- 
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sians, she said. Factories had no unemployment insurance so 
they were hesitant laying workers off, resulting in either lower 
paying jobs or not being paid atall for long periods of time and 
waiting months for a paycheck. People need to pay rent and 
also eat, but with prices so high, many go hungry. 

In order to receive Western help, the United States de- 
mands that Russia have a market economy, meaning there is 
private ownership of factories and land. This is nearly impos- 
sible because of the lack of currency circulating, Wilcoxson 
said 

“The Mafia also demands protection money from these 
individuals,” she said. “Police are not the answer because 
many of them are on the take. Who has the money to buy up 
large factories and privatize them or sell farm land?” 

Pressure: Because the United States made demands, it 
forced the Russians to “comply in a way that made no sense,” 
she said. 

The United States forced them to eliminate price subsidiz- 
ing, which came to an end on Jan. 1, 1992, causing prices to 
soar, Wilcoxson said. 

“The bread was 10 cents one day and a dollar the next,” she 
said. “They knew it was coming so they hoarded. Now they 
are beginning to run low and the results are their paycheck 
won’t buy food for the family. An example is 2.2 pounds of 
kielbasa equals about two weeks salary. Food has gone up 
more since Yeltsin was elected.” 

The Russians’ first concern is how are they going to eat, she 
said. Nothing else matters to them. 

Where do they go from here? Wilcoxson said three points 
should be considered. 

Q back off on pressure about Western Civilization; 

QO the world needs to be more settled; 

Q and, Russia needs to stabilize the ruble and accept 
humanitarian aid. 

The way Russia is looking now is unimaginable, she said. 
Everyone is growing food on their balconies, selling anything 
for food. People are begging in some areas and starving. 

“Their technology is light years behind,” Wilcoxson said. 
“They have outmoded equipment. Only a quarter of the 
people have running water.” 

At ease: Wilcoxson was asked how she felt walking in the 
streets of Russia. She said it was much more dangerous now. 

“Westerners are targeted because they carry hard cur- 
rency,” she said. 

Hard currency is something they need because the ruble is 
not only inconvertible but practically worthless, Wilcoxson 
said. Realizing Russia was never a real threat, she came home 
from her first trip no longer afraid of the chance of a nuclear 
war. 

“If Russia ever planned to launch a bomb, it would land on 
Russia,” she said. 

Wilcoxson recommends the book, Russka, because 
captures the Russian mindset.” 

What is the future of Russia? 

“Grim — very grim,” she said. 
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Tragedy strikes; Russian immigrant diesincarcrash 


By SAMANTHA BUFFUM 
Observer Staff Reporter 


One Russian immigrant looked to the En- 
glish as a second language (ESL) program to 
learn the culture’s language and customs, but 
acar accident cut short her academic pursuits. 
In her homeland, Zoya Pukhovitskaya, 
born October 1932, majored in Russian lan- 
guage and literature at the University in 
Leningrad. For 25 years, she was a kindergar- 
ten teacher specializing in speech therapy. 
She came to this country seven months 
ago with her husband, Lazar, a student in 
English Core I, and her mother. Her son, 
Leo, and his wife already lived here. 
Reminiscing: Igor Pukhovistsky, her son 
told the Observer in a letter, “Her life was not 
easy, but she always helped people and people 
loved her, She came to this country seven 


months ago with her husband and mother to 
live with her son. We, as her relatives, can’t 
believe she died.” 

Maria Maimina, English Core III class- 
mate and friend, also 
from Russia, said, “It 
gave me great plea- 
sure to meet Zoya 
seven months ago. 
We studied English 
together in Jewish 
family service. On 
Jan. 25, we contin- 
ued our studies in 
English at NECC’s 
Lawrence campus. 


She was a good stu- File photo 
dent. She was very 2Z. PUKHOVVITS- 
friendly and cheer- KAYA, former 
ful.” This helped _NECC student. 


them to become closer as students and as 
friends. 

“After classes in college, Zoya would call 
me nearly every evening,” Maimina said. “She 
told me about her life in Russia, and her 
health. She was a good daughter, mother and 
wife. We spoke about our problems in the 
new country, but it seemed as though Zoya 
usually gave me the advice. It is very difficult 
to believe Zoya is no longer with us. I will 
remember her my whole life.” 

Disbelief: Other students also expressed 
grief at the news. 

Svetlana Seifer, English Core III student, 
Lawrence campus, told of Zoya’s optimism, 
and her dream of achievement. 

“An absurd accident interrupted the life of 
Zoya,” she said. “I met Zoya in the summer 
of 1992 and her frank eyes, benevolence and 
responsiveness attracted people of all differ- 


ent ages. Women trusted Zoya with their 
confidences and would always receive her 
attentive concern and understanding. Zoya 
was an optimistic person with her dreams of 
reading a lot of American literature.” 

Anxiety: Concern for family members still 
in Russia led to occasional despair. 

Faina Leldman, English Core III student, 
Lawrence campus, said, “ Zoya worried about 
her youngest son, Igor, and her three grand- 
children, who are still in Russia during very 
hard times. It’s not easy for people in our 
country.” 

Zoya died March 12 in an automobile 
accident coming home from Boston. She is 
survived by her husband, Lazar and sons, Leo 
and Igor. 

“It is difficult to believe we will never see 
her smile again, but in our memories she is 
still alive,” Leo Pukhovitsky said. 
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Jerky Boys 


Carve 


niche 


Use old gag with new twist 


By TONY SEGNINI 
Observer Assistant Arts Editor 


Everyone at some time has been the victim of 
a crank phone call. Usually perpetrated by 
kids bored with their normal means of enter- 
tainment, they dial random phone numbers 
and pester people with corny jokes. 

That was then and this is now. 

In the ’90s, this feeble form of entertain- 
ment has been transformed into a hysterical 
work of art by Johnny B., Lou Gitano and 
Kamal, collectively known as the Jerky Boys. 
With an amazing ability to annoy, aggravate 
and just plain berate people, it is hard not to 
laugh at their antics. 

Unlike the old method of dialing random 
numbers, the Jerky Boys call employment ads 
and local businesses with the false pretense of 
being interested in what they have to offer. 
Using three basic character types, the obnox- 
ious jerk, the whiner and the foreigner, they 
harass everyone from a painter looking for 
work, to a law firm specializing in malpractice 


Comedy Review 


suits. The album contains 21 phone calls, 
lasting an average of two minutes apiece. 

Rude awakening: The funniest callsin the 
collection are those by the obnoxious jerk 
character. 

Usually preying on job ads, he repeatedly 
refers to people as fruitcake, jerky and chisel- 
chest while asking obtuse questions and rat- 
tling off credentials quicker than he can be 
questioned. 

On the call titled Auto Mechanic, when 
asked if he has an inspection license, he fires 
back, “Sure, I have all that sh-t, tough guy.” 

After having been switched over to the 
manager because of his rude manner and 
asked some more questions, he says, “I’ll 
bring my tools in and start tomorrow. I can 
work circles around you guys. I'll rap your 
f-ckin’ head in with a ratchet.” 

While this may seem vulgar and violent 
rather than comedic, it really can’t be appre- 


ciated in its full context by reading an excerpt 
in print. The only way to appreciate the full 
hilarity is to hear it. 

Widely sought: Originally available only 
through orders advertised on local radio sta- 
tions, the Jerky Boys have become so popular 
that Atlantic Recording Corporation has 


signed them to a contract and released their 
material. It is now available on both cassette 
and compact disk at most of the major record 
stores. 

The Jerky Boys may not be for everyone, 
but as an old idea made new again they are 
worth a listen. 


De Niro shines in all roles he plays 


By PENNY A. STARKS 
Observer Arts Editor 


Robert De Niro achieved legendary status 
through performances in such films as cult 
classics Taxt Driver and The Deer Hunter. 
Through the years, his presence in numerous 
films never fails to draw attention. When 
searching for an actor who delivers absolutely 
precise and believable performances, De Niro 
fits the bill. 

Raging Bull: De Niro picked up an Oscar 
for his portrayal of Jake Lamotta in this 1980 
film that chronicles the life of this middle- 
weight boxing champ. Lamotta’s ability to 
suffer devastating punches and never fall 
should lead him to a shot at the title, but he 
won’t play by the rules. 

Lamotta wants to do it his way. He thinks 
he can work his way to the top without the 
help of managers and inside people. Working 
with his brother, Joey, played by Joe Pesci 
(Home Alone, My Cousin Vinnie), Jake plans 
to rise to the top alone. 

After repeatedly failing to gain a chance to 
fight the middle-weight champion, Lamotta 
caves in and accepts help from outside man- 
agement. To his horror, in order to geta fight 
with the champ, he has to take a dive. He 
does, but eventually becomes the middle- 
weight boxing champion. 

The film displays the excesses of this man’s 


Vintage Video 


existence. His rage and drive pour out of him 
in every aspect of his life. He beats his wife, his 
brother and even the walls if he feels it neces- 
sary. Lamotta never fails to speak his mind, 
regardless of the consequences. 

Throughout his life, his mouth always 
seems to bring him trouble. His jealousy and 
excessive personality alienate him from some 
and draw curiosity from others. 

De Niro perfects this stereotypical Italian 
man. Both his and Pesci’s accents and man- 
nerisms help make these characters believ- 
able. De Niro even manages to trim down and 
gain muscle mass to portray the young Lamotta 
while later he gains large amounts of weight 
to portray the older Lamotta. 

This 127-minute, R-rated film showcases 
both Pesci’s and De Niro’s talent. The film 
successfully delves into the over-indulgent, 
bigoted life of this world champion. 

The Mission: Winner of the 1986 Cannes 
Film Festival’s Best Picture award, this film 
displays the struggle of South American tribes 
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against 18th 
century colonial 
empires. With 
the help of Je- 
suit priests, 
these tribes 
hope to main- 
tain their land 
and way of life 
in the face of 
forced change. 

De _ Niro 
plays Mendoza, 
a slave trader 


turned Jesuit File photo 
priest after he ROBERT DENIRO puts 
purposely kills a¢curacy and honesty 
his brother, Intohis performances. 
played by Aidan 


Quinn in a small cameo. After suffering for 
months over the murder, he meets Gabriel, 
played by Jeremy Irons (Reversal of Fortune, 
Damage). 

Gabriel offers Mendoza a chance for re- 
demption ina mission he has created above an 
enormous waterfall. Mendoza accepts and 
embarks on the journey to save his soul. 

When the group arrives at the mission, 
Mendoza faces the families of the men he sold 
into slavery. He receives their forgiveness and 
begins a nurturing relationship with these 
people that eventually causes him to join the 


priesthood. 

Their ideal jungle life changes when Spain, 
which owns the tribe’s land, sells it to Portu- 
gal. The church sends a representative to 
decide whether the existing missions deserve 
protection by the church or if they should be 
dissolved and the land turned entirely over to 
Portugal. 

Whatever the outcome, both Mendoza 
and some of the other priests decide to resist 
the Portuguese empire, with violence if nec- 
essary. Gabriel warns the priests not to die 
with blood on their hands and to help the 
tribe as priests. Mendoza feels the only way to 
help these people and prove God has not 
forsaken them is to stand with them and fight. 

The Portuguese forcibly dissolves the mis- 
sion and Gabriel knows it’s only a matter of 
time before they will come for his people. 
Wanting the natives for slavery, the Portu- 
guese have no respect for the tribe’s way oflife 
and feel no responsibility toward the church. 

This film lasts 125 minutes and won an 
Academy Award for best cinematography in 
1986. The video abounds with lush South 
American scenery. 

Many of these tribes fell victim to failed 
attempts at conversion to Christianity in the 
18th century, and this film accurately displays 
the tragedies involved when a population’s 
ancient heritage is altered and then aban- 
doned. 


For more information, 
stop by C-382 or call 374-5893. 
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The reunion that wasn’t meant to be 


Page-Coverdale album grabs fans with amazing similarity to Led Zeppelin tunes 


By JOHN MURPHY 
Observer Staff Reporter 


Since the demise of rock n’ roll’s legendary 
Led Zeppelin in 1979, due to the sudden 
death of the super group’s drummer, John 
“Bonzo” Bonham, there have appeared many 
fly-by-night copy cats. Those who have tried 
to clone the zand style of the mighty Zeppelin 
fail to come close to the real thing. 

Although former band members Robert 
Plant and Jimmy Page have had successful 
solo careers, they appear to have shied away 
from the unique sound that made them one 
of the greatest hard-rock bands of all time. 
Rumors persisted over the past few years 
suggesting the band would be reuniting, with 
John Bonham’s son, Jason, on drums. 

This came true at the Atlantic Records 
anniversary celebration at Madison Square 
Garden in 1987. This was the band’s second 
appearance since its break-up, the first one 
being at Live Aid in 1985. 

Successful merger: This year Jimmy Page 
joined forces with David Coverdale, former 
lead singer for White Snake and Deep Purple, 
in a magical performance. 

In an interview with Guitar World maga- 
zine, Page describes the events that led up to 
his new release. 

“After the release of the Led Zeppelin box 
set, there was a good nine or ten months of 
non-activity, although I was itching to play 
again. During that time there was a discussion 
between myself, John Paul Jones and Robert 
Plant, that we were going to reunite Led 
Zeppelin in some shape or form. We weren’t 
sure if we were going to plan the legendary 
tour that never happened, or record a new 
album. 

“Unfortunately, it wasn’t meant to be. So 
after that frustrating interlude, my next op- 
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tion was to consider recording another solo 
album. So I began to search for a singer.” 

Under a suggestion from Page’s manager, 
he agreed to sit down and talk to Coverdale. 

“We got together in New Yorkin ’91,and 
it was a treasure,” Coverdale said. 

Look alike: In 1993, this dynamic duo 
released an album destined to become a clas- 
sic. Simply entitled Coverdale-Page, released 
this March on Geffen Records, itis the closest 
thing toa Led Zeppelin album sincetheir last 
release, In Through the Out Door, in 1979. 
Coverdale, a dead ringer for Robert Plant in 
both looks and sound, definitely fills his shoes 
in this explosive new album. 

On Coverdale, Page says, “David was the 
key element. I haven’t had a writing partner- 
ship like this since the early days of Zeppelin. 
I know I haven’t played guitar or focused on 
the overall songs as well as I am now, in over 
a decade. I don’t even give a sh-t if the media 
calls us ‘Led-Snake.’ This is a Coverdale-Page 
album, with our identities firmly stamped on 
it. 

Both men were influenced by the sounds 
of Delta Acoustic blues, also blues great Rob- 
ert Johnson. Both styles stand out on the 
album’s feature tracks entitled Shake My Tree, 
which includes an acoustic lick dropped from 
Zeppelin’s In Through The Out Door album. 

“That was something I originally pre- 
sented to Led Zeppelin during the In Through 
The Out Door sessions,” Page said. “At that 
time there wasn’t any sort of mass enthusiasm 
for it. No one except “Bonzo” really seemed 
to understand what to do with it, so I filed it 
away.” 

Missing link: Another standout track that 
should have been on Led Zeppelin IIlis Pride 


Coming back ‘In Through the Out Door’ 


File photo 
JIMMY PAGE, right, with the late John Bonham, returns with a fan-pleasing 


album. 


And Joy. To hear this track for the first time, 
you might find yourself saying “I never heard 
this Zeppelin song before.” The combination 
of Page’s superb guitar playing and Coverdale’s 
hypnotic voice, makes for a promising merger. 

In a modest statement by Coverdale, he 
said, “I would never, and could never com- 


pete with the phenomenal legacy that is Led 
Zeppelin; that’s never been the point. But I 
have been influenced by their arrangements 
and sense of dynamics.” 

This album is a must for fans. Its familiar 
sound, sad to say, is a reminder of the Led 
Zeppelin reunion that wasn’t meant to be. 
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Lousy screenplay 
cools ‘Boiling Point’ 


Wesley Snipes role wasted in losing effort 


By PENNY A. STARKS 
Observer Arts Editor 


Wesley Snipes has talent, but he ought to start 
choosing better scripts. Even his ability to 
provide a focused performance cannot save 
Boiling Point. 

Snipes (Jungle Fever, White Men Can’t 
Jump), plays Jimmy Mercer, a U.S. treasury 
agent specializing in counterfeit money. After 
asetup designed to flush out big-time forgerers 
goes bad and his partner gets killed, Mercer 
finds he has seven days to capture the mur- 
derer. He and his new partner, Brady, played 
by Dan Hedaya (Commando, The Addams 
Family), set out to catch the crooks. 

The culprit, Ronnie, played by Viggo 
Mortensen (Witness, The Indian Runner), 
works for Red Diamond, played by Dennis 
Hopper (Easy Rider, Blue Velvet). Diamond 
owes the mob $50,000 and discovers he must 
repay the debt within seven days. Leading 
Ronnie to believe they need the money to 
begin their own operation, the two set out to 
obtain the cash. In a gratuitous display of 
violence, the two stop at nothing to obtain 
the money. 

Impossible Investigation: Through the 
rest of the highly-predictable plot, Mercer 
hunts the duo down hoping to avenge his 
partner’s death. By the seventh day, even 
though the crime scenes yield no finger prints 
or tangible evidence, Mercer and Brady lo- 
cate Red Diamond and trail him in hopes of 
finding Ronnie. 

The climactic final day finds the two com- 
mitting another crime with Brady and Mercer 
hot on their trail. This very low high point of 
the movie, finishes quickly in a predictable 
ending. This good versus evil film wraps up, 
of course, with the good guys on top 

Director and writer, James B. Harris (Fast 
Walking, Cop), employs amateurish tech- 
niques. He leaps from scene to scene to 
display the coincidental nature of the film. 


Movie Review 


One shot shows Diamond convincing his 
girlfriend to take him back; the next displays 
Ronnie undergoing the same conversation 
and then jumps to Mercer repeating the dis- 
cussion with his ex-wife. The technique be- 
comes boring and the concept of coincidence 
is grossly overdone. 

Too much: Before discovering the identity 
of the criminals, Mercer happens to enter the 
bathroom at the same time as Diamond. The 
two pass on the street, in hotels, go to the 
same bars and even have a relationship with 
the same prostitute. Enough is enough. 

For good measure, Harris tries to throw in 
some useful advice. Mercer’s prostitute tells 
him he can’t run from his problems because 
the baggage comes along. This brief honest 
lesson doesn’t belong in this film and cer- 
tainly shouldn’t come from the mouth of this 
prostitute. 

Snipes does well with this shallow plot. 
His believable performance stands alone 
among the poor performances of the sup- 
porting cast. His versatility comes through, 
but audiences want more from this talented 
actor. 

Dispasslonate performance: Hopper, on 
the other hand, usually provides a decent 
rendition. He overdoes this character, some- 
how trying to make Diamond appear stranger 
than he really is. Hopper’s typical character 
ranges anywhere from incredibly strange to 
completely over the edge. The normalcy of 
Diamond left Hopper incapable of toning his 
performance down to a more human level. 

Action films seem to use violence for the 
sake of violence lately, and the importance of 
a fine plausible plot has disappeared from this 
genre. Botling Point proves this point with a 
boring, predictable plot where the characters 
don’t matter, the deaths seems insignificant 
and the outcome unimportant. 
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By BILL BURKE 
Observer Contributing Editor 


It’s simple. Rent Reservoir Dogs. 

First-time director Quentin Tarantino’s 
debut effort shatters all preconceived notions 
of gangster films. In a brilliant exercise in 
cinematic prowess, Tarantino flexes his direc- 
torial muscle from the first frame. 

The story of a jewelry heist gone terribly 
wrong, Reservoir Dogs is a gripping film that 
goads the viewer to get involved. It’s a simple 
decision: either play ball with the devil or 
leave the room. Watching Reservoir Dags is 
not a passive experience. 

A chain is only as strong as its weakest link. 
The powerful ensemble cast in Reservoir Dogs 
has no weak link. Harvey Keitel (Mean Streets, 
The Bad Lieutenant), “Brit Packer” Tim Roth 
(Rosencrantz and Gildenstern Are Dead, Re- 
turn to Waterloo), Chris Penn (At Close 
Range), Michael Madsen, Steve Buscemi 
(Miller’s Crossing, Barton Fink) and veteran 
character actor Lawrence Tierney make up 
the toughest pack since the Corleone family. 

Intense fury: The plot is basic; the result- 
ing turn of events is not. Be warned, Reservoir 
Dggs is one violent film. The blood-spatter 
ratio is quite high. It is not violence without 
purpose, however. It is executed with style 
and substance, if such a thing can be said. 
Tarantino steers clear of the obvious road, 
that of stomach-turning blood and guts, mind- 
less gore and unbelievable results, and instead 
goes with what is realistic, and often times 


‘Reservoir Dogs’ 


Unknown masterpiece gets second 
chance to score big at video stores 


difficult to watch. 

In many films, if a man is shot, he falls 
down and dies. Very clean, very quick. In the 
world of the Reservoir Dogs, as a man lies 
dying on a concrete slab with his gut torn 
open by a .44 slug, the feelings of confusion, 
searing pain and a childlike fear become tan- 
gible. 

He does not die slowly. His agony is both 
haunting and unsettling as his lifeblood pools 
and congeals around him. 

At times, the film becomes almost unbear- 
able to watch, but that morbid curiosity grips 
the viewer, daring you to continue to watch. 

The members of the gang, all hand-picked 
by Lawrence Tierney’s patriarchal Joe, as- 
sume aliases. The men are known as Mr. 
Orange, Mr. Blonde, Mr. White, Mr. Pink, 
and so forth. These characters, of whom we 
know nothing at the opening, were hewn 
from Tarantino’s brilliant psyche with the 
care and skill of a true artist. 

Arrant representation: While the actions 
of Buscemi’s Mr. Pink, or the unpredictability 
of Madsen’s psychotic Mr. Blonde may be 


Movie Review 


reprehensible, the motivation is clearly evi- 
dent and understandable. The characteriza- 
tion of each of the principal players is utterly 
complete. 

Visualize: The actual heist is never shown 
in Reservoir Dogs. By the end of the movie, 
however, dumping the actual act into the laps 
of the viewers would be pedestrian, and 
Tarantino deserves credit for avoiding this. 

Underscoring the entire movie is a collec- 
tion of lost ’70s tunes ranging from the funky 
gem, Little Green Bag, to the quirky, Coco- 
nut. 

Hiding-out behind the guise of “K-Billy’s 
Sounds of the ’70s,” Boston’s Steven Wright 
acts as a unifying thread that binds all the 
characters — killers, victims, thieves, cops and 
robbers — together in an unusual and unpre- 
dictable way. Tarantino uses this effect as a 
tool to an overpowering result. It serves not 
to trivialize the horrific acts of violence, but to 
add to the bleakness of the atmosphere. Life 


goes on outside the violent environment, 
ignorant of the bloodbath. 

Broad horizon: Six months before the 
movie began, Tarantino spent his days work- 
ing at a video store. His days of schlepping 
vids, however, are done; this film has put him 
on the map. The movie originally suffered 
from a limited release, but took Cannes and 
Toronto by storm. 

Rarely does a film shock, amuse, entertain 
and repulse so completely. In the span of 100 
minutes, Tarantino takes viewers on a wild 
ride through an environment surreal in its 
artistic brutality. 

It takes an artist to fashion beauty from 
ugliness, and Quentin Tarantino is an artist. 


Bloodbath 


The blood spatter ratio is 
quite high. It is not violence 
without purpose, however. It 
is executed with style and 
substance, if such a thing 
can be said. 
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WE SERVICE 
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NO MATTER WHERE YOU BOUGHT 


WE’LL SERVICE YOU 


FREE TOW IN TO OUR BODY SHOP 


EXIT 45 ROUTE 495 LAWRENCE, MA + 687-300 


NECC Observer — Your source for campus news 


News tips and story ideas are always welcome. Call ext. 2634 or 5849. 


Informing and entertaining you 16 times a year. 


(ha) 


$4 992 


COLLISION ESTIMATES 


MON-THURS $4, FRV7, SAT $4, SUN 124, 
SERVICE AND PARTS » CPE SATURDAY 


The Co-op Advantage 
+ YOU 
= JOBS 


Refer a friend to Co-op and 


receive a free gift ! 


For more information, call 374-3722 
or visit the Co-op Office, C-310 


Advice on job search and resumé writing 


CRAIG’S COMICS _ 
+97 Plaistow Rd. 
Rte. 125, Plaistow, 


Comments? 


Questions? 
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Concerns? 


Call ext. 5832 


(Call 374-5832 from off-campus) 
All calls are confidential. 
Sponsored by the Student Affairs Committee 
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Observer Arts & Entertainment 


Arts Scene 
Campus events: 

On April 22, NECC will host a variety 
of Earth Day activities including Environ- 
mental Workshops from 10a.m. to 2 p.m., 
the movie Ferngully ... the Last Rainforest 
at 3:30 p.m., and entertainmentincluding 


comedian Bruce Teal, an a capella group, 
The Moonbeams, and NECC’s music and 
chorale club. 

The Still Point Dance troupe will per- 
form several environmental pieces during 
the Earth Day festivities. 

The lecture, “Good Work: Bringing 
Your Environmental and Social Values to 
Life in your Career,” will be given by 
Melissa Everett at 7 p.m. in the gallery. 

Comedian Mike McDonald will per- 
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form in the Student Center, May 3 from 
11:30 a.m. to 1 p.m. McDonald has per- 
formed on MTV and Fox’s Comic Strip Live. 

Local events: 

UMass/Lowell will sponsor the Boston 
Village Gamelan on May | at 8 p.m. The 
group performs Javanese music using hang- 
ing gongs, xylophones, hand drums, flutes 
and fiddles. Using over 50 bronze and teak 
instruments, the performers create music re- 
nowned for its serenity, dignity and demand- 
ing musical technique. 

A lecture kicking off the performance be- 
gins at 5 p.m. and an Indonesian feast at 6 
p.m. Patrons may also attend a performance 
preview at 7:30 p.m. These take place at the 
New England Folklife Center at the Boott 
Cotton Mills on John Street; the perfor- 
mance takes place in Durgin Hall. For more 
information, contact the Center for the Arts 


at 934-4444. 

Phillips Academy will sponsor the Adantic 
Brass Quintet master class and concert in 
Graves Hall at 7 p.m. on April 21. 

A Jewish Cultural Weekend lecture with 
slides will be given on April 23 at 8 p.m. in the 
Phillips’ Kemper Auditorium. The lecture 
“Cultures in Contact: Jews of Asia” will be 
given by Professor Barbara Johnson of Ithica 
College. 

Also at Phillips Academy, on April 29, 
filmmakers Kevin Rafferty (Atomic Cafe) and 
Michael Moore (Roger and Me) will speak on 
documentary filmmaking at 6:45 p.m. in the 
Kemper Auditorium. For more information, 
contact Phillips Academy at 749-4000. 

Boston events: 

The New England Booksellers Associa- 
tion will present An Evening with the 1993 
New England Book Award Winners in the — 
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Rabb Lecture Hall of the Boston Public 
Library in Copley Square, Wednesday, 
April 28, from 6 to 8 p.m. 

The awards focus on the achievements 
of New England’s community writers, 
illustrators and publishers. 

Nuala O’Faolain of the Irish Times and 
Brenden Michael Keenan of the Irish In- 
dependentwill lecture on “Ireland in Tran- 
sition” in the Rabb Lecture Hall at the 
Boston Public Library Friday, April 23, at 
6 p.m. 

O’Faolain is a popular journalist and 
prominent feministin Ireland while Keenan 
was a reporter for the Belfast Telegraph 
and a broadcaster for the Irish Republic’s 
national network before joining the staff 
ofthe Independent. For more information 
on both events, contact the Boston Public 
Library at (617) 536-5400, ext. 336. 
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THE NEWSDAY CROSSWORD 


Edited by Stanley Newman 


| by Randolph Ross 


PLAYING BALL; Diamond wordplay 


LISTEN, OUR EMOTIOWS 
CAN LEAD US INTO 
IMPRUDENT BEHAVIOR... 


DOWV'T THAVK ME. 
WHAT ARE BEST 
FRIENDS FOR 7 


76 Toast word 

77 Senate messengers 
5 Charm 79 __ canto 

11 Toughest to climb 80 Apulian seaport 

19 Home to billions 81 Turkey type? 

20 Pensioner 82 Friday, to Crusoe 

22 Like a Poe menace 83 To whom the check 

23 Getting along 

25 Wrestling great Rocca 

26 Nasty pup 

27 Louis, par exemple 


ACROSS 
1 Hammer hits 


goes 
85 Gives up the ship 
87 Coverup 
89 Arnie on L.A. Law 


28 Burghott costar 
30 Tree home 

31 Brat behavior ploy 
35 Berra of baseball 
38 Journalist Fallaci 94 Eking along 

39 Pancho, to Cisco 97 Like some Sp. nouns 
40 Betrothed 100 __ Nostra 

44 Swap railieries 102 Friend of /a famille 
45 Frozen-faced 
46 Fellini fan, e.g 


90 Running the gamut 
91 Roman waters 

92 On key 

93 Family epic 


103 Superlative suffix 
104 Power wrench 


47 Gardener's tool 107 Cane 
48 DDE's opponent 113 Eccentric person 
in "52 114 inured 
49 Honoraria 115 B__ Railroad 
50 PT-109 trail 116 Presidential chat site 
51 Darn it all 117 Way out 


52 Denominations 
55 Reef material 


116 Lieuts.' right arms 


57 Diner fare DOWN 

58 Psyche's suitor 1 Bowl shout 

60 W. Hemisphere 2 “__ was saying...” 
alliance 3 Courting 


4 Overload the market 

5 Directional ending 

6 Pola of the silents 

7 Found finish 

8 Softens 

9 Coronado's quest 
10 Third man in the ring 
11 Rehearse Riddick Bowe 
12 Tom Jones author 


61 Nearly fireproot 

63 An English channel 
(with “The"™) 

65 “I've __ up to here!" 

66 Overcharged? 

63 Signs a yearbook 

71 Explosive initials 

72 _ avis 

74 Sotheby's calls 


See crossword puzzle solution, left. 


13 Tolkien creature 
14 Tokyo, once 


15 Indoor convenience 
16 Nobelist Wiesel 


17 Not including 
18 Harness-racing gait 


21 Crude replica 
24 Press corps? 


29 From _Z 

31 Wall Street shouters 
32 Card game 

33 Book after Joel 


34 Half a sawbuck 


36 Lubes the Tin Man 
37 Whale group 


38 Past plump 

41 Joseph's mantle 
42 Comics cries 

43 Prior, to poets 


45 H.S. exams 
46 Cape __ 


(Scorsese film) 
49 Greek group 


53 Many a millennium 
54 Starting to snitfle 


55 Gives up 


56 Singer Redding 
57 Last word 
59 Salary scheme 


61 Streamers 
playwright 

62 Pay to play 

64 Printer's widths 

65 Take on 

67 Infant's outfit 

68 Trapping a cat 

70 Prepares to drag 
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78 Mooches (off of) 
80 UPC segment 
81 Author Erica 

82 Castle protection 


71 Aquarium 84 El Greco y Picasso 
73 Coeur d’__, 10 86 Prefix for meter 
74 Rum cake 87 Brave wives 


75 Where Baha’! began 
77 Beat regulator 


88 Coll. major 
89 Langley, VA outfit 


110 Mdse. 
97 Annoy 111 Summer setting 
98 Mine, to Monique in Chi. 
99 Urge on 112 Sugar Ray stats 


91 Rehnquist's 
colleagues: Abbr. 
95 * re miss is as good 


101 Heraldic border 
105 Road radios 
106 Mai 


96 Loweet pincohle 
cards 
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Observer Sports 19 
Penguins look tough to beat this year 


By MICHAEL FALARDEAU 
Observer Staff Reporter 


The NHL playoffs are underway, and all bets will be on the 
table. Hands down, most of the money will go toward 
amazing Mario and his band of Penguins. In the logical sense, 
Pittsburgh will get cup number three this spring, but in the 
not-so-logical sense, Boston, Chicago, Detroit and Montreal, 
could surprise. Here is a look at the match-ups by division. 

Adams Division: First place Boston vs. fourth place Buf- 
falo. Regardless of what fans think, Buffalo could take this 
series in seven games. They won’t, but Boston won’t walk 
away with it in four games. The series key will be the line of 
Dave Poulin, Peter Douris and Ted Donato containing 
Buffalo’s Pat LaFontaine and Alexander Mogilny. If this can 
be done, and it can, Boston will advance in six games. 

The other match-up features Montreal and Quebec. This 
classic tale of Canadian teams will prove to be an interesting 
series. Quebec is in the playoffs for the first time in five seasons 
and has a total of 256 playoff games between 24 players. The 
lack of experience will give Montreal the edge, and they will 
take the series in five or six games. 

Boston will win the division finals in six games. Moog has 
outplayed Roy in the last three playoff series and this year will 
be no different. 

Patrick Division: First place Pittsburgh vs. fourth place 
New Jersey. Pittsburgh has too much fire-power for New 
Jersey to even come close. The Penguins in five. 

Pittsburgh should be able to handle Washington or the 
Islanders in five or six games to win the division finals. 

Norris Division: Chicago vs. St. Louis. St. Louis made the 
playoffs by two points and won’t be a contest for Chicago, 
even though the series will go six games. 

Detroit vs.Toronto will be interesting. Detroit will win, 
but it won’t be easy. 

Toronto coach Pat Burns coached Montreal to two cups 
while he was behind their bench, so he knows what it takes. 
Detroit has better defense, but Toronto has the goaltending. 
The series will go seven with Detroit walking away quietly. 

Chicago will win the division because they are stronger and 
hungrier. Keep in mind that the Blackhawks lost in four 
straight to Pittsburgh last season. 

Smythe Division: First place Vancouver vs. fourth place 
Winnipeg. Winnipeg has Teemeu Selanne and Bob Essensa. 
Vancouver has Pavel Bure, Trevor Linden, Kirk McLean, Cliff 
Ronning, and the list goes on and on. Vancouver will take it 
in five or six. 

The other match-up features Calgary vs. Los Angeles. The 
Kings have too many injuries, but could win the series if 
Calgary doesn’t get Gary Roberts back from injury. If Roberts 
comes back, it will be a six game series with Calgary the victor. 
Ifhe doesn’t, it will go seven, and Los Angeles may walk away. 


Champs again 


Pittsburgh will win the cup barring any 
sort of key injury. 
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Playoffs Preview 


The division final will be won by Vancouver, unless 
Calgary finds the overdrive button located on the Roberts’ 
shoulders. Otherwise, it will be Vancouver’s series in six. 

Wales Conference finals: Boston vs. Pittsburgh. Barring 
a Mario injury, the Penguins will win in seven. If the Bruins 
can contain everyone around Lemieux, and score at least four 
goals a night, they could win, but don’t hold your breath. 


Anything is possible, however, especially if Ruzicka comes 
alive, and nobody gets hurt. 

The winner of the Campbell Conference will be Chicago. 
Calgary relies too much on one player and Chicago has Ed 
Belfour in the cage. 

Before picking a winner, try to look beyond the goals and 
assists. Injuries are the key to each team, and if players from the 
top three lines of a team gets hurt, their chances of advance- 
ment are lowered. Pittsburgh will win the cup barring any sort 
of key injury. 


Learn even more. By doing. 


For her co-op assignment, Erica 
Jones, class of 1995, puts soft- 
ware through its paces in the 
quality assurance department at 
Inter Systems. She knows compa- 
nies often hire co-op students 
after graduation. “They want you 
to stay on because it’s so much 
easier than teaching someone 
from scratch.” 


At Northeastern University, we offer challenging pro- 
grams that take you beyond the facts plus the chance to 
put your knowledge to work. 


In the classroom you'll test ideas, explore alternatives, 
and make discoveries. You'll study with a distinguished 
faculty dedicated to teaching and active in research. 

And whether you're interested in the arts or the sciences, 
criminal justice or engineering, business, computer 
science, or the health professions, you'll get plenty of per- 
sonal attention—the student-to-faculty ratio is 11 to 1, 
and 75 percent of your classes have fewer than 30 students. 


Our renowned Cooperative Education Program alternates 
professional employment with academic study, translating 
classroom lessons into workplace realities. You can put 
theory into practice at a newspaper across town, a soft- 
ware firm across the country, or a clinic across the ocean. 
You'll find role models, make valuable contacts, try 


different career paths, and gain almost two years of pro- 
fessional work experience. 


Transferring from another school? We'll make it easy. 
Here at Northeastern we won't waste your time. You can 
resume your studies without delay, and you'll know from 
the start how many credits you're bringing with you. 


Northeastern University. Learn even more. By doing. 


For more information about the programs at Northeastern 
University, please call 617-437-2200, or write to the 
Department of Undergraduate Admissions, Northeastern 
University, 150 Richards Hall, Boston, MA 02115. 


Northeastern University 


Boston. 


An equal opportunity/affirmative action educational institution. 
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Colleges dance 


By PENNY A. STARKS 

Observer Arts Editor 
pbeat jazz and environmental pieces will set the tone 
for this spring’s Still Point XIX performance. 

The dance club will perform a series of numbers April 23, 
24, 30 and May 1 in the main gymnasium at 7:30 p.m. 
Admission prices range from $5 for adults to $3 for students. 

“There are a lot of upbeat pieces, jazz and modern,” said 
Elaine Mawhinney, dance coordinator. “Then, there are 
those that make a statement.” 

Mawhinney does most of the choreography while chore- 
ographers, Brian F, Perry and Adrienne Mincz, also contrib- 
ute. Pieces choreographed by Mawhinney include Ocean 
Dream, Rain Forest Suite, A Creation Fantasy, Adagio and 
Faces. 

Telling a story: “Faces is a commentary on the human 
condition,” Mawhinney said. “It’s abstract and modern.” 

Students work hard and have setbacks to contend with, 
she said. 

“We went to Tampa, Fla. to the American College Dance 
Festival where the students took classes and saw others 
perform for three days,” she said. 

This trip and numerous snow days have put the group 
slightly behind schedule, but she feels confident extra rehears- 
als will put the club back on track. 

Dedication: “The company is really committed; we come 
on Sundays to prepare,” said Tricia Gigliotti, club member. 

This semester, she participates in more numbers than last 
and finds Diamante, choreographed by Mincz, the most 
enjoyable. 

“Tt’sa lyrical dance,” Gigliotti said. “ 
when everyone does it together.” 

Lyrical dance is like ballet but notas strict, she said. It flows 
more and expresses more emotion. Gigliotti also enjoys the 


Itlooks good on stage 


environmental pieces, especially Rain Forest Suite. 

“There are bird and animal sections and a man who 
destroys the rain forest,” she said. “It has a good message and 
gets it across.” 

Along with campus performances, the club also conducts 
outside shows. 

This show also features solos: The Air That I Breathe, with 
Brian Perry; Adagio, with Elaine Mawhinney; and Erudition, 
with Guy Gregson. 

Other pieces include: All Right Now, Free Your Mind, 
Rhythm Nation, Olwen, Jam and Back to School. 


Poetry + Mn wohon 


Getting 
ready 
for the show 


E. Floudaras photo 
ELAINE MAWHIN-NEY 
discusses a routine for 
the Still Point XIX per- 
formance with dance 
club members, Laura 
Whittlesey, Heather 
Oliveri, Sheri Di Stefano, 
Tricia Gigliotti, Paula 
Glen and Mary Ann 
Balogna. 


Enjoyment: “Some pieces are just pure fun, like Back to 
School,” Mawhinney said. 

The group will also perform on campus during the Earth 
Day festivities on April 22. Mawhinney has not decided which 
pieces will be presented. 

Participants in Still Point XIX include Heather Oliveri, 
Dave Vandenhende, Guy Gregson, Sheri Di Stefano, Tricia 
Gigliotti, Paula Glen, Lori Schiavone, Vicki Powers, Nicole 
Catania, Jennifer Allain, Christine Cooke, Dalyne De Coito, 
Barbara Drainoni, Kellie Rogers, Lisa Tavares, Mary Ann 
Balogna, Laura Whittlesey, Jerelyn Lozeau and Karrie Garber. 
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College students! 


Pat 688-2686 
Michelle 682-2090 


Se habla Espanol call: 
Lucy Perez 373-7238 


Christina Tavares 794-0439 


Take this job 
and love it! 


AVON offers flexible hours, un- 
limited income and a unique busi- 
ness experience 


Call today! 
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One 


April 23 - 


May 7 - 


New & Used 
Sports Equipment 


SELL 
TRADE * CONSIGN 


New Computerized 


Skate Sharpening 


Great Elm Plaza, Rte. 125 
Plaistow (across from Bradlees) 


(603) 382-3580 


Based on the 
Gospel of Luke 


April 26 11:15 a.m. 
E-155, Projection Room 
Sponsored by the 
Open Door Fellowship 


Video version 
Free Admission 
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/ Check it out! 


The Informational Series at the 
Women’s Resource Network 


“Financial Aid and Scholarship 
Opportunities” 
Richard Pastor, Director of Financial Aid 


April - 30 “Finding a Job” 
Abbot Rice - Director of Placement 


“Exploring the Women's Studies 
Option at NECC” 
Pricilla Bellairs - Coodinator of Womem’s Studies Option 


Fridays at noon 


